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THE CONGRESS FOR PEACE, alias WAR. 


Tuoucn probably long before this sketch meets the pubs 
lic eye the farce will be over, and the blood of tra- 
gedy stain the scene of mockery, we cannot help choosing 
a subject so prominent for our frontispiece—the Con- 
gress at Prague, the solemn trickery in which every soves 
reign of Europe engages, well-knowing that it will lead 
to nothing—the breathing-time armistice, which it can- 
not be supposed, even by newspaper sagacity, will lead to 
the adjustment of the ruffled world.—This is the bugbear 
at the moment we pen these lines, and exhibit in Carica 
ture that which defies Caricatura; the most hostile 
meeting for pacific purposes that Form and Folly ever 
exhibited to an astonished warld. Why, is it not ashame 
that men should thus jack-pudding it, and that credulous 
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194 The Congress for Peace, alias War. 
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mankind should yet, in the year of the world six thousand 
and odds, even by their own reckoning, be so marvellously 
stupid as to dye blinded toythe flimsy, sa 4 Alas! 
when’ wit age bring wisdom to thts‘sarie world'of ours ; 
or are we to suppose that the terraqueous Strulbrug is in 
a state of — childhood— 


> -_ > | 
4 ; ' 


Sans eyet—ians sénse—sihs évery thing? . 5 


But let us forget to rail at the impotency of the times in 
which we live. * Degetietate age! is tdo eotnidh-place a 
cry for the Satirist. We leave the grand groupe, and 
pounce-upon.the little foibles, the limited-vices, the indi- 
vidual crimes, and, with a laudable regard for the common 
apprehensions of our readers, leaving the fear of general, 
philosophical, and enlarged views, on one “hand, ‘we sail 
with the stream, and note the straws, and the feathers, and 
the dirt, and the various wreck, that swims with us down 
the tide of time. 

One of the bubbles on the stream is our Caricature. It 
wants no explanation or elucidation. Men may:run and 
read. But, perhaps, in after ages, when all. our other 


: Jabours 7 are forgotten, and the bright pages of this work 


are buried jn the dust of oblivious antiquity sadeeply, that 
not even black-letter zeal will venture to assail the -moul- 
dering heap; in those. _days when the fingers which form 
these letters, and the stump. with which they-are written; 
shall be'alike insensible ; it may be remetnbered, that, at 
least, one miserable scfibbler could tell his country to 
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IRELAND'S HONOURS; | 
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~YHE DUEL PREVENTED. 
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Bless my ‘oul! how full ‘of cholers I am, and trempling of miud la= 
Mercy on me! I have great dispositions to cry. 


~ By shallow tivers, to whose falls. 


‘By Gar! you are de reget 
3 TSH jD IQ SHAK SPEARE. 


_ Mr. SATIRIST, 


I ewesTron enrich that, in the whole course 
of, your céngorship, ‘you ever handled a subject so preg 
nant with the ridiculous as’ the late exhibition of the 
Roman Catholic counsellor-and Cuamrron O'Connell, 
alias Connolly, and Counsellor Magrath, nedr Limerick. 
But, Sir, it would be well for Ireland, that: this story 
involved only the ridiculous; I lament to beiconipelled to 
add, that it is deeply tinctured with the disgraceful to 
mycountry. -Werel to relate the common occiirrences of 
yery day.in our courts. of law, you and your yeadets 
would immediately;,pronounce,, that I was guilty of the 
most unfounded falsehoods and basest. slanders. —Accus- 
tomed. to decorum. abd-decency in such places, you would 
pot credit atittle of the gross vulgarity and infamous con- 
‘tempt .of every. principle, of. propriety, which is not only 
tolerated, iuit very rarely checked, in our degraded cham- 
bers. of \justice.. Perhaps the atrocious speech: of this 
O'Connell, or Connally,'inthe case of Magee, may in|some 
-Measure; however, opet:your eyes to our deplorable state ; 
and when you find thafa‘'Pleader, under the ‘sanction of 
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196 Ireland's’ Honours} ‘or, 


his cloak and cause, may ‘with impunity openly accuse 
the presiding judge of corruption, and the jury of ‘being 
packed, abuse the highest officére of the lawin‘terms’th : 
most opprobrious and blackguard, stab the character. and 
fame of the head of the goverument,. and generally dole 
out every species ‘of public sedition and private lander : 
I say, that when you observe such licence allowed, you 
may form some idea of the extent, of brutality, insult,. 
apd mischief, to which. persona.of the description of these: 
ruffians in gowns .may. carry: their wile: practices, - When: 
you find that no juryman,'on the. trial to which [have 
»had“sense enough ejther to call for the 'protec- 
tion of the court, while: exposed: to the rade‘ assaults! of 
this low and vulgar fellow, or spirit'enough t6 fesent’them 
afterwatds, “as they would have déné“had they been so’ 
insulted out of court, and’ that neither the ‘Judge nor the 
‘couitisel on the other side’ thought: it “theiriduty to inter 
fere in behalf of. these reviled and maltreated citizens (so 
reviled and maltreated in. the. performance ‘of, a sacred 
obligation. to. society); you |will be able‘to'form some . 
idea of the state of humiliation and degradation to which 
cour legal:proceedings.have been condemned by. the admis- 
sion to the Bar.of Catholic Advocates—an, impressive 
lesson, to. put us on our'guard how we open to such 
persons ‘the. Senate ‘and the Constitutjon, ‘into which, by 
a parity of reasoning, they would ‘only introduce’ similar 
folly, barbarismi, and confusion.—But' it? was’ not my 
intention to treat: this subject gravely. ‘From what | you 
must know of the ‘condition’ of* our: courts, you ‘will “not 


Be ‘sutprised to’ learn’ that’ ‘Counsellors ‘Magrath and 


O'Connell qoarrelied in the Coiire-bouse of ‘Limerick, 

and prodeeded to extremities ‘unbecoming’ in geatlerien, 
bonds, or low-lived ruf- 

Gans, “I was'pot in courts bute Path 
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passed between these 4wo lawyers ia the opem-conrt: “The 
Lemerick, newspaper. gives the- following softened ‘aid 
tciemilremnomes of, thie-sbameful. transaction | 


a "Duel “proventedoin, ‘conseque ence of, a “misundefstanding 
and warm allercalion at’ the coun Contt-hopse, . on Wednesday, 
between’ Cdunsellors  eshsil aa ‘Magrath, the” parties met 
edtly on the following” morning at 8 Held adjoining the Old Wind- 
mill; ° Mr.’ O’Gorman? who ‘attended Mr.-O'Connell; ‘and Mr. 
Bennet, who attended” Mr.’ Magfath, measuted the ground, and 
the patties were tmmediately plated on it.: “A oumber of gentle- 
meno here interfered; and, after ‘much coyversation; Mr.'O'Gorman 
consented that the business shouldbe’ adjusted; on Mr: Magtath's. 
declaring from his ground; -with: a loaded 'pistel in-his hantt; that 
he lamented..what passed, and was sorry-for it. Here Mr.Teader 
threw in a request, that as (My, Q’Connell. wag well kuowmto ens 
tertain no enimity o.Mr..Magrath; he .sbould say, om, coririg.te 
his ground, that he was about to fight)aiman against: whom been- 
tertained no enmity. This proposal created some pause but Mr. ~ 

sea friends, 


O'Gorman at length, at the earnest mterference of mi 

assented. Both gentlemen then’ cdme’ on their’ grotihd, with 

loaded pistols it their hand’, and) having’ complied with the dbove 

terms, immediately advanved atntdst the’ loudest actldifiations of 
-all persons present, and»shobk ‘hands:: ‘They were into 

the carriage, and returtied together.” - - 


two swaggering bullies behaved : so like g. pol- 


troons. Alas! among all the ‘crowd pede wh ich these heroes 
came provided, not 2 fight, was t apa one, friend to 


old Ireland who on s iy up to fire, and trust 
the speeding.of fete ma mene, Ah! how 


little was Couisellor Nt SD ed th the patri- 
otic idea, of the pal Ait by..one touch 
of the trigger ;_how, Juckily. he might have sayed a /egal 
murderer r of. another kind 9.jbe. Whigh it is mgt unlikely 


Can you imagine a more pitiful scene than pbs which 
n 
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he may have to perform. hereafter; how'reedily be might 
have furnished a report, superior.in beneficial effects to his 
country to .apy;it will; ever-be! his. lot to originate in his 
professional career ! 

" ‘The miserable affectation ot: puinctills, and'the obser- 
vance of chivalrous rules:thrdughout this farce, are almost 
too absurd for laughter, too | low for ‘contempt. The fine 
stage effect; the theatrical display; the climax of in 
terest afforded by the pistols t being really loaded; 3,and the 
astonishing, coolness, and composure manifested by the 
mock.,commbatants, insomuch, that, though, they spoke 
with their fire-arms in thein grasp, their trepidation did 
not cause them to go off by accident, and send. the pellets 
into.their toes—all this. is wenderfally fine’ and admirar 
bly comic. A gentleman» present wrote: the: following 
dallad:upon it; but po ‘hor spd oged do jus 
teeto: the-unvarnished tale, 


Och! Paddy Magrath, th aH | 


ea , +e fell.into wrath, 


And he kick’d in court Paddy Comolbes 
And he said, wid hié-brogue, 
: ‘*°You damn'd rascal and rogue, °°. 
By J—s I'll murther you wholl-y.” 


‘This to t’other was sport, hi 


u Bi? ‘7 


4's it happen’d in court, 
‘ And he ponder’d on bringing his ‘action; | 
But his friends said, “ By Jove, “gs amt 
Sure ih Taw you ean’t m res ee 
In the field you must have ‘sali faction i 
Quoth he, « Barritig fatty, BP 
 Mease on the battrys tY 


. Would to me be more pleasing btu 'etangs, 






























Than of pistols a GoM yas RE. i 

Ora foeman to face,’ . : 
And get batter’d, or shot,: tg his discharge.” : 

But by friends over-rui'd, wy 23 


To the field ‘Pat was pili'd, =” 
| And was plac'd on the ground ‘Tike a ‘hero’; 
Shall Itell it-you true, ©. 
(Of this Caius and Hugh), 
The cause of their andi abe feo? 


*T was settled i in. state, 
On a previous debate, 
None, e’en to fire blanks would require them; 
But as if fury goaded, 
Théy should take pistols loaded, 
And only not venture to fire them. 


On this understanding, 
Their dread counter-manding, 
Their terrors they’d courage to smother ; 
And each in his place, : 
Having stammer’d disgrace, 
Threw down arms and embrac’d his dear brother. 


A chaise then, they. say, 
Bore these Trojans aways... 4+)» 
Having gone through their task, thus completely », 


Mag. so frighten’d, we’ ae hears tehan tack %:- 
He could not speak, a. word, ht 4 


And O’Connell,,no‘one says noel pest. i 


wae aye 4 


Thén éucceds to the laws, 
And the Catholic Cayse, ie ‘iit 
All Ireland rejoice, and ring | round-a;, cipbilia sd 


i] * 
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200 On Electrical Telégraphs. 
For thy kick’d Advocate 


May yet meet his rightfate,  .« 
Where no honour, e’en spurious, is fone 


Mr. Editor, I will not trespass further on your limits. 
Iam an Anti-Catholic, but] assure you, on my word of 
honour, I am grieved for the sake of my country, when I 
see her fair character and her spotless fame brought into 
question and disrepute by the scandalous and ‘villanous 
exhibition of the worst of mountebanks on the other side, 
who, I am sorry to say, were born in that land which 
entitles them to subscribe themselves, like. | 


Your humble servant, 


“AN IRISHMAN. 


—_—— 


? 


On the Report, that it is in Contemplation to substitute an 
electrical Mode of Communication with the Outports (by 
Means of Wires laid under Ground ') for the existing 


telegraphic System. 


Our Telegraphs, fast ‘as they are, let us keep, 
They forward good news from afar, 
And still may send better—that Boney’s asleep, 


And ended oppression and war. 


Electrical Telegraphs all must deplore, 

. Their service would merely be mocking; 
Unfit to afford us intelligence more 

Than such as would geally be shocking / 


Tam GLen. 
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THE NEW-FANGLED NOBLEMAN. 


_Mr, Epiror, , . 


.» Le anciga that. varie immense ri 
which, had turned sy, brains, and both led and enfible ed 
me to purchase a title.) .My landed estates were exten- 
sive, and from a.contractor 1 had becomea baron, No 
soguer were, the. title-deeds. executed, than my arms were 
affixed to the gates,,, windows, and chimneys of my man- 
sions. I caused .them,,to .be blazoned on the hats and 
stockings of my servauts, on my horses’ shoes, and I 
resolved that every. thing that belonged to me should 
proclaim my nobility. I even formed a library, for no 
other purpose than to have my arms gilt on the binding 
of my books, which I lent.degallmy neighbours and their 
acquaintances, that my baronial crown might be seen, 
thinking myself by no means compelled to read their con- 
tents, as I was rich, Besides all this, I gave two thou- 
sand pounds to a member of the Herald’s Office, who 
made me descend through the female side from a king of 
Jerusalem, and my genealogical tree was hung in the 
most conspicuous part of my drawing-room. 

A gentleman, having once presumed to say at my table 
that all men spring from the same stem, and that nobi- 
. lity ought, to be derived Irom personal yirtues, I flatly 

told him that a man must be bora. noble, to, make any ¥ 
figure, or haye any virtue in the world; and, though he 
was silenced by that answer, as he-was agréat eater ‘and 
did not like to talk such, I. pointed; him-out to my ser- 
yant, and ordered him-never.again to, be:adMmitted.) 

Another guest, haying maintained that if it pleased the 
Grand Seignor to turn Catholic he would not be received 
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; canon in a German chapter, because he could prove no 
t , descent on his mother’s side, became my most intimate 
| \friend, for he often told me that my genealogical tree 
‘ showed eight quarters. 

is 5 frequent repetition of this pleasing assertion at 
| las ade me believe it true myself; and I began to feel 
grea veneration for my own son, a stupid unmannerly 
fellow, because he had a degree of nobility more than I 
1) possessed, 

| My lady felt sick whenever a commoner was announced ; 
| she caused me to purchase books of heraldry, which she 
| perused morning and evening, and from her account I 
| a clearly saw that my nobility was dated from the creation 
of the world. Our favourite employment was to search 
1, which of all the Potentates of Europe was the most distin- © 
guished by a long line of ancestry. Some crowned heads 
4 Jost by that examination. The'lustre of their diadems 
| grew dim under the scrupulous glance of inquiry ; and 
| 














our veneration was fixed on the new-born son of a little 

German prince, because being descended, on the male 

and female side, from two ancient houses, he jomed their 
Ht individual nobility in himself. 
iH I went out on shooting excursions every day, and if I 
i discovered any farmer or peasant killed my game, I had 
him instantly taken up to be severely punished, and 
| ) turned out his helpless family to poach or to starve on 
| | some other estate. But I attended church regularly, and 








if always invited the vicar, and when he had preached a 
ii sermon on charity, loudly extolled - affecting power 
of his eloquence. ; 

My lady had put it into my head to distribute occasional 
. drubbings amongst my lower tenants, to teach them subor- 
| | | dination: but unfortunately one of them got my own ser- 
7 i vants (for I did not like to show my dignity in this manner 
unattended) to swear to the assault, and made me pay 
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heavy damages, as the jury found me guilty of a most 
wanton battery: and another, whom I attempted to cor- 
rect without witnesses, wrenched my weapon out of my 
hand, and gave me such a herse-whipping, as, although I 
did not boast of it, fully convinced me that the inequality 
of conditions was a chimera, and that nobility was not 
required to brace an arm with strength. 

I had a grown daughter educated under her mother’s 
eye. When ten years old, she boxed the ear of a young 
baronet who offered to salute her at the end of a minuet, 
and then presented him her hand to kiss. This omen of 
her future greatness was rapturously received by her 
mother, who rejoiced to see her so early support the 
honours of her blood. 

My lady considered me as the rightful heir to the kings 
of Jerusalem, to whom nothing but the crown and the 
kingdom were wanting. -She sometimes consoled me for 
the injustice of fortune in withholding my empire from 
me, by representing the cares, labours, and perils of 
royalty. She then anticipated the revival of our sove- 
reign honours among my grandsons, who might reascend 
a throne through the extinction of some branch of the 
reigning families of Europe. In our ecstasies of joy, 
caused by the future greatness of our posterity, we press- 
ed each other’s hand affectionately, and, when our con- 
templations were over, my lady condescended to treat 
even a peasant as a man, for she was really not born with 
an unfeeling heart. 

My daughter was now sixteen. She was perfect in 
blazonry. She could have explained the signs and figures, 
and pointed out their proper place and value, without the 
least hesitation. My lady, who looked upon commoners 
as little more than brutes, feared no seduction for her 
from that quarter. She'd play with them as with the cats 
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and dogs of the house: but no man of any rank was 
allowed to see her but before her mother and at a proper 
distance. 

Who could have foreseen it?) The village barber’s son 
got my daughter with child! My lady rushed before me 
with dishevelled hair to tell me of her dishonour; and I, 
seeing my future genealogical tree cut in two, fell into 
such a passion, that I thowght I was dying with wrath, but 
found F had only got awake, and blessed my stars it was 
all a dream, and I was not the senseless fool I had 
imagined. 

Tae Ssesrer AWAKENED. 


> 


NAMELESS. 


Tue following anonymous communication from a city 
friend we profess not to understand, Should our readers 
be all as polite as ourselves, they will know as little of the 
watter as we do; but, as it 18 our desire to please all the 
world, we insert the strange matter, as possibly it may 
be intelligible to some folks, and entertaining to other 
folks. ‘The stile is peremptory—almost demai-official, and 
we dare not offend the higher powers by rejecting their 
correspondence. 
SATIRIST. 
A FRIEND TO ALL THAT'S RIGHT, 


AND 


A FOE TO ALL THAT’S WRONG, 


Sends Greeting. 
- .. ...Wuesreas it has been humbly represented to us, 
that, notwithstanding all our circumspection and care in 
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forming contracts to secure ourselves from the over- 
reaching and advantages that inour manifold transactions 
for supplying our dear families with victuals we are 
induced to make, we still have cause to regret the unfaith- 
ful performance of many of them. We have therefore 
thougat fit (through the means of our Satirist) to lay be- 
fore our dear family an hieroglyphical representation and 
elucidation of a transaction which would have disgraced 
even Phillip Nicholson, and which will stand an indelible 
stain upon the first (ought to read) madge I strait in the 
sity of ; but, having once before sringed the skirts 
of a great Wadd in town, we have reason to think it let 
the “Cat out of the bag.” We therefore charge all our 
loving children, when they go to Bar tel me Fair, not to 
lavish their gingerbread coaches on the greedy swans 
which are ready to swallow all they can cer. Issued 
from our Man sin House, near Clap ham (Common), this 
last day of Jew ly (O. S.), 1-7-9-4. R. J. Clerk. 
Riddle me riddle me re, 
Who is it we can’t see ? 
Riddle me riddle me rocket, 
What did he (want) (To) put in his pocket ? 

So the foolish idlers were passing their time away as 
old women and children generally do of a long winter's 
evening, when my little black-eyed mouser smelt a rat! 
“Ah! Pussy,” cried Jemmy (who had just returned from 
a visit in Yorkshire), “ I-shall always love you for being 
of the race of animals that proved so lucky to Whitting- 
ton, who was (I think you told me, papa) rurice Lord 
Mayor of London.—Lack! lack! what luck some people 
have! and I think Yorkshire folks more than any. Why, 
do you know, papa, as 1 used to goto market to get aunt’s 
butter and things, cousin Nancy would make me stop 
by it way, to see Famous mousE (Cock and Bottle she 
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called it), but I think she was only funning me, where 
Lord Mayor was bred and born, and where they used to 
stuff pics into pokes to make nice brawn, such as I once 
tasted and liked so much. Oh! dear, dear, what a thing 
it must be to hop from Sand-hell to Clap-ham: it’s some- 
thing like finding out philosopher's stone which my little 
book says turns copper—no, no, brass into gold. Ah! 
pussy, if I thought you'd bring me such good luck, I'd 
put you into one of my bags, and keep you as a curiosity. 
Now, papa, pray do treat us to the play to-night, I never 
saw the Barrie of Hexuam, nor the entertainment of 
The Traveller, and we should be just in time to see the show 
coming back from swan-hopping diversion.”—‘‘ Well! 
well! run and call your brother George, and we'll go and 
wait its coming in Guild hall.” They had no sooner got 
under cover, than the angry clouds suddenly distili’d their 
fluid burden upon all the fine company, who continued 
walking a s-coolly as if the sun were shining; however 
they pocketted the affront, and sat themselves down to 
the fine feast provided on the occasion. 
2 Yours, 
BaG-aND°TELI, 


Satirist will find a subject in the above worthy the exer- 
cise of his genius, and the display of his light and shade. 


ce 


CATHOLIC CONVENTS AND SAILOR LOVERS. 


——$—$—- 


Tue following curious document was put into our hands 
about'a year ago. The parties: are unknown to us; and, 
as the transaction which it elucidates is too long. passed to 
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gndanger any party by its publication, we now insert it 
in the Satirist, as affording a curious specimen of clois- 
tered manners and natural popish superstitions, 


COPY, 


In consequence of the unfortunate transaction which 
took place in the month of May last, in the island of 
Fayal, of the evasion of a nun from one of the convents, 
and of the accusation that a gentleman of His Majesty's 
navy was implicated; I conceive it incumbent upon me, 
from being several years a resident in these islands, as His 
Majesty’s consul, and as an act of justice, to state the 
general received opinion in which the convents are here 
universally considered. 

Parents, no less influenced by vanity than for the pur- 
pose of unburdening their family, devote their offspring 
at the most tender age, and not unfrequently against their 
inclination, to take the sacred yows of the cloisters. It 
often occurs that parents, aware that the hearts of their 
children are even already alienated from these sacred 
duties, by a pre-conceived passion without the walls, 
oblige them, by the most cruel threats, to take the veil: 
thus immured, every opportunity is embraced to meet 
those from whom they: have been so violently separated; 
and the flame thus sacrilegiously smothered, for ever im- 
pels to the most daring attempts; meetings at the grated 
parlour are procured, where every preparatory arrange- 
ment for more determined proceedings are concerted ; 
where for hours successive the converse is unrestrained ; 
where, by degrees, the most undisguised language becomes 
familiar, the most glaring misconduct licensed; and, in 
fine, where every kind of iniercourse insensibly takes place 
which the gratings permit. The clergy, the magistracy, 
the military, all mix in such parties, unmindful of their 
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respective duties; and, by the unreserved manner in 
which they devote themselves to such scenes, it would 
appear that all sense of the sacred objects of the instity- 
tion were completely obliterated. 

From so very unrestrained an intercourse with that 
society they consider the most apt to fan their passions, 
the imhabitants of the convents become most unbappy 
under the well-regulated restriction of their situation, 
and determine, at all hazards, to escape from trammels, 
which consequently most of them gradually come to 
consider as worse than death. 

It is not therefore surprising that every artifice is used 
to entrap strangers incapable of forming any adequate 
conception of such dissolute conduct, and who naturally 
consider these women as sacred victims to the institutions 
of society, and who from this compassion the more 
easily fall into the snare. Much more might be said or 
stated, as facts well and particularly established, but 
decency forbids any further disclosure than such as may 
be considered sufficient to elucidate, as far as the object 
demands, the state of the corivents generally throughout 
these islands. 

This testimony is offered as an act of justice, particu» 
larly imperious under the present circumstances, not 
solely on account of the general received character in 
which the convents are held, but also from its heing well 
authenticated from good authority (although the party 
implicated are unknown to me), that the nun who ab- 
sconded was one of the most dissolute of the inhabitants 
within those walls, arising no doubt from being forced to 
take the veil, under a pre-conceived passion, by the most 
horrid threatenings of her father, 
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{Hose who are conversant in the literature of our country, 
scarcely have now to learn the perils with which it has 
been beset in later times. Revolutions in politics have 
been followed up by revolutions in poetry, and the same 
spirit which ran loose among dignities, cried *‘ havoc” 
among Anapests and Alexandrines. Nay, so exquisitely 
close was the connexion, that the politician was sometimes 
found under the same sable physiognomy with the poet, 
and a speech at Chalk Farm, or a lecture at the Crown 
and Anchor, was only the harbinger of a sonnet in dacty- 
lics, or a six weeks’ epic. As those impulses flourished 
together, they in some degree shared a common fate; the 
mutual loveliness of their lives could not allow any seri- 
ous interval in their deaths, Law and criticism at length 
awoke, and, after a sufferance and a slumber, prolonged as 
if to let us see how far this new absurdity could riot, 
the nuisance was quashed. Some stragglers, it is true, 
remained to keep pillories and pens in, practice, and ears 
and laurels were still to be cropped; but the great body 
were removed, and, by a coincidence strangely sustained, 
the metropolis was gradually cleared of both classes in a 


modealmostsimilar, ‘The offenders against our Sovereign 


Lord the King were sent to exert their energies in the 
neighbourhood of New Zealand, ‘The offenders against 
the Majesty of the Muse relegated themselves to Jakes 
and mountains, and wastes and wildernesses, where they 
might wanton unvisited by the daily horrors of “ the 
beadle’s lash ;” like the knight of La Mancha’ indulge 
themselves in the loftiest capers, and, by ‘favour’ of the 
solitude, dance naked in honour of mistress, or Muse, with- 
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out offending any eye beyond that of some innocent 
‘squire that still lingered in the Ronda of Westmorland. . 
“* To this fashion came at last” a whole tribe of ingenious 
persons, with all their “ inch-thick paintings,” their sub- 
lime innovations, their promises of a golden age, when 
all men should be poets, and all poets, kings; their palpa- 
ble visions of “crowns dropping on their heads,” and 
“‘ daggers mustering them the way” to royal chambers; 
their “ dreams such as Plato loved,” and their anathemas 
against hereditary monarchy, and a meat diet. A few still 
survive among us, yet rather suffered as the specimen of a 
singular race, than for any service which they can render 
to society :—still permitted to indulge in their little irre 
claimable propensities, and still to bemuse themselves 
with sonnets and tragedies, as the Spartans made a slave 
drunk for a warning to their children. In fact, the Bar- 
barians have been driven over the frontiers. Those Cim- 
bri and Teutones have been decidedly repelled. If for the 
first moment we stupidly gave way before the rudeness 
of Barbarian invasion, the naked front and the unintelli- 
gible clamour, we have now taken up the polished arms 
of our forefathers, and cleared our territory. The few 
who are Jeft behind are, like their prototypes among the 
Romans, only kept for drudgery, or to amuse us with the 
varieties of our nature. Wordsworth lives, but lives in 
chains, scourged till nothing but actual madness would 
ever tempt him to his old atrocities, and probably re- 
solved never to be guilty of ‘““Auncient Marineres,” “Alice 
Fells,” or ‘* Mountain Reapers,” “‘ quamdiu vivat in hoc 
mundo.” Robert Southey has.already “bowed his crop- 
ped head in sign of worship,” and linked himself to the 
lowest step of the admiralty. Coleridge—but “ him will 
we trust as we would adders fanged,” and never think 
this stubborn lover of nature safe til] we find him, like hie 
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compeer, getting rid of his sins, by licking the Caaba at 
the minister's threshold, But helpless and absurd ‘as 
these unfortunates appear since they have relinquished 
their original characters, the danger is not wholly passed 
away. The “Lakes” are still perilous and peopled. 
The present generation has of course been crushed out of 
all courage, it will naturally perish without an effort, and 
its little labours perish with it. But the time may come 
for a second attempt, when we shall have laid aside 
defence, when a population more numerous, more rude, 
more famishing, will issue from its frosts and forests, pour 
down upon our rich security, sweep before it the monu- 
ments of our ancient renown, and cover us with the cala- 
mity ofa dark age. 

But to whom is defence to be entrusted? By whose 
labours is to be raised the magnificent rampart behind 
which our provinces may sleep in safety? In literature as 
in war such labours belong only: to the great. The ple- 
beian, struggling by the daily labour for the daily bread, 
has antagonists too near to let him digress into the pre- 
cautions of distant hostility. The “ cura edendi,” which 
probably forms the keenest study of the “ smutched 
artificers” in the literary mine, whether they are hoisted 
up to look upon the light, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, 
or impinged below, till “ darkness is the burier of the 
dead,” leaves no thought for the extended speculations 
of those loftier beings, who can actually walk abroad on 
week days without a “lingering look behind,” move 
smiled at and smiling through the unresisting media of 
booksellers’ shops, and write books whenever the world is 
in want of ridicule. This belongs to patricians—* Ey. 
cudant alii era.” Let lank men of the North scribble 
treason, and sleek men of the South dabble in compost 
and oil-cake; but, “in regere imperio,” Jet peers alone 
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claun the “ Defence of Poesy.” It gives us then singular 
delight, that a nobleman of the peculiarity of Edward 
Lord Thurlow’s talents should have bent himself to this 
task, The present work is, we regret.to say, the first 
public offering which he has devoted to his cause; but, 
in return, we rejoice to say, that it leaves almost nothing 
to be dene by future efforts. The volume contains eight 
sonnets, originally prefixed to Sir PhilipSidney’s * Defence 
of Poesy,” some verses which. the noble author has deno- 
minated Songs by the natural right of an inventor to fix 
his titles, and about a hundred and a half of weighty 
stanzas called “ Hermilda.” We will acknowledge, that 
hefore this performance came into our hauds, we were led 
astray by the general report of its being a thing of sober 
seriousness, and absolutely intended as an exhibition of the 
powers of a noble personage, the inheritor of the fortune, 
and, by parity of reason, a sharer ip the talent of a late 
Lord Chancellor of the same name. But a glance at. the 
first page convinced us that we were in error, that such 
verses were never the product of sobriety nor seriousness, 
and that the Right Honourable Edward Lord Thurlow 
had set his grosser readers at fault.. As we proceeded, 
the whole design opened on us ina fine vista of ridicule. 
In short, we found it next to impossible to doubt that his 
lordship, knowing personally the force of a sneer, had 
stooped himself to the construction of a series of un- 
equalled sneers against the whole modern school. The 
Sonneteers were destined to be encountered in sonnets of 
lofty absurdity ; the Jfinstrelles crushed at once under 
the weight of a ponderous ‘f Romaunt;” and the total 
tribe of naked and shivering ‘ Simpletons” menaced with 
“ gnashing of teeth,”. by the judgmentof a canto to come. 

But we must give some specimens of the poem entitled 
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Hermilda, which forms the most solid portion of the 
volume. It thus begins: 
1, 
Ladies, and knights, and arms, and glorious love, 
And courtesy, and brave exploit I sing, 
Which may in youthful breast sweet fury move, 
And make the weary age renew its spring ; 
Ifso great Phoebus aid me from above, 
T" uplift the silver banner of our king, 
And ‘sperse in Holy Land the moony host, 
Which long had blaz’d upon that weeping coast. 
2. 
And of divine Orlando to recite » 
The fatal strength and valour that expell'd 


Such flocks of Pagans to the shores of night— 
* * . - * * * 


lf then the Muses on my labour smile, 
This verse perhaps some ages may beguile. 


On this we have only to observe with what vigour his 
lordship follows up his prey. He fastens on it mortally 
at the first spring. Whatcould be a finer burlesque than 
these lines on the specious and studied confusion of 
“the Labrist,” the bard— 


Of that oblivious pool, 
Where amorous ghosts do glide ? 


The sustentation of exhausted ideas by pompous epithets, 
the happy disappointment inflicted on those who hope 
to find in the exordium an intimation of the design, the 
exquisite admixture of soft no-meaning with crude absur- 
dity, the mingling here of ladies and knights, and 
sweet Fury and heathen deities coming to lift the banner 
of Crusaders, and moony hosts blazing, and tears and 
sea-shores, are a perfect evidence of the adequacy of his 
lordship to the task. Here, indeed, 
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‘* The bastard fairly toes the legitimate.” 


The close of the second stanza is merely the usual pro- 
mise of pretenders. The heroine now appears, described, 
we will admit, rather ambiguously, as“ curvetting in jollity 
and wanton chivalry” upon the plain, with a face “ full 
of desire.” But the danger of the description is softened 
down by an intimation that all this was discoverable only 
through a coverture of ‘‘ knightly armour.” This repul- 
sive clothing was, as we are further told, less the con- 
sequence of natural inclination than of a lesson which 
she received in the days when she was a “ virgin queen,” 
and coming with somewhat of modern display to an en- 
counter with the “ salvage people,’ she suffered from 
their “ rude violence.” 

13. 

They flew indeed, but wounded, as they flew, 

With a light sort of reeds at random sent, 

For fear would not permit a steadier view. 

* * - * * * » 
The rudest rabblement 
With their ill darts upon her bosom glanc'd, 
And pierc'd the lily skin, and her entranc'd. 





Here we should not pass over the delightful minute- 
ness of the poet in allotting the weapons, a spear of com- 
mon ponderosity, in short any thing but a reed would 
have been fatal; then follows a scientific description of a 
Jadies bosom. 


14, 
The springing blood, the lily skin distain'd, 
Like blushing rubies in a bed of pearl; 
And o'er those silver'apples softly rain'd. 
Ah! had she armed been; the ruder kerle 
Upon her golden Lreast, which them disdain’d, 
Too much disdain'd! with weak and idle hurl» 
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Their darts had sped: but she with lofty. pride, 
And naked paps, their guilty rage defied. 


Here we see the powers of the poet; the same breast is 
at the same moment pearl, and gold, and silver, and the 
whole description does equal honour to the delicacy and 
the vigour of the noble writer's imagination. 

The poet’s next flight is into allegory, and we are led 
to the cave of Evil Meditation. 


30. 
Throughout the spacious seasons’ round, 
Lost in heart-eating thought, and quenchless woe, 
Sits Evil Meditation, on the ground, 
Her fixed eyes still dwelling: to and fro 





The slimy serpents wander, and around 
Th’ unsightly bat upon its wing doth go; 
Here, hiding fromthe view of all mankind, 
Night fills her cave, and misery her mind ! 

31. 
A way there is, amid the thickest gloom, 
That from her dwelling leads direct to Hell, 
By which, when she would quit her dreariest room, 
Her lonely way in silence she doth spell 
To foot of sad Proserpina, to whom 
Her soul-consuming anguish she doth tell 
The while the fleeting ghosts, with horror pale, 
Still gather round and listen to her tale. 


This has its merit, and should have its praise; but we must 
say, with whatever sorrow, that it seems to us to be 
loaded with the offence of plagiarism, [ts coincidence 
with the following incomparable ,stanzas, onm'* Noble 
Authorship,” is too apparent toadmit of adoubteven with 
the tenderest partialities of our criticism. 

And there, throughout the seasons listless routid; 

Lost in thick thonght, and verse distilling slow,” 
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Sits Lordly Poesy ; allon thé ground’ - ” 
Her fixed eye still dwelling; to and fro. 8c ek 
Wander her hopeless thoughts and wits arouid, ©) 
Soiling the snowy sheet her plume doth go; .. . -; 


Here hiding from the view of,al] mankind, «.. 4.« 

Soft folly fills her page, and.eke her mind. .. ; 
Serie Dakinelet) oT.” bats 

A way there is amid the thickest gloom, .. 

But that way scoffs and ‘‘ deep damnation" dwell, 

By which, when she would meet her native doom, 

Her lordly way in silence she doth spell, 

To foot of gentle Bulmer, unto whom 

Her quires of loving dulness she doth selt ; 

- The while the imps around hinrtry to quail’ 
The bursting laugh, but natore will prevail. \ | 


After this we can hope to select nothing worthy to add 
to the surprise of our readers. But the opening of the 
second Canto éontains so much” of the spirit‘of poetry, 


“and bursts upon us with allusions 80 ‘Tofty, natural, ‘and 


new, that we cannot restrain our éagerness to comrmini- 


_ Cate the pleasure which it is So well qualified’ to give. 


THE SECOND CANTO. orient 
1. ‘ . : VA ~ ‘ 
Some Critics may believe my vérse is iT, 
That I within no limit'am confin'd, : ° 


But wander, like a straying horse, at will, 
' Whose mastér by a chande is left behind, 
Q’ér wood, o'ef plain, O’er Valley; and o'er Kill; 


> 92.7) Bat those objections to my vers@ate blind: : 


a 


vos (ThenJet theit cynic censure, perenne é Aig 
I o1fly do.as Ariosto:didy; lsort | : 

: This is eminently happy,’ foreibte; and just; the allu- 

sion to thé horse; though in feebler hands it might sug- 

gest theided:6f an’ inferior animal; appropriately intro- 
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duced, and the contempt with which the writer at once 
sweeps away the whole swarm of critic suited to his 
dignity as a poetand a peer. But his lordship can afford 
to accumulate arguments, and, as if all his former strength 
was not enough, finally silences all murmurs by the 
obvious similarity between “ Hermilda in Palestine,” 
and “ The Orlando Furioso.” 

But we must come to the “Sonnets.” Those are eight 
in number, and in the same spirit with the * Romaunt,” 
flashing with the same brilliant imagination, and pointed 
with the same acute satire. Modern times have perhaps 
not exhibited more genuine burlesques of those bedridden 
fancies that dole out their weaknesses upon the world, as 
if fatuity were-a yirtue, But Lord Thurlow is a master 
in the art; alive to all its powers of infliction, he makes 
his use of them all, and, by the slight device of dedicat- 
ing those Sonnets to certain noble Lords, contrives to 
unite the humour of general ridicule with the sharpness 
of individual correction. The stateliness of the epithets 
at the commencement of each, shows how much can be 
done by even a single word in the hands of contemptuous 
genius, , 

The Duke of Dorset, besides being a “ most noblé 
prince,” is also a “ most heroic lord.” Earl Spencer, a 
** renowned lord,” and eke a “transcendent lord.” Lord 
Holland, a “most favoured Jord.” But “the force of 
language can no further go,” and Lord Granard must be 
content with being, like the Duke of Dorset, a “heroic 
lord.” As for Lord Moira, to whom this. masterpiece of 
scoffing is dedicated, he is burdened with panegyrics 
that would break down the most long-eared of the peer- 
age. He is attacked three several times.in the most un- 
relenting manger, My “ Lord Peter's. deaf” was barren 
to the comprehensive excellencies that lie concealed 
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under the simple outside of the Governor General of 
India; and, like the Roman virgin, his lordship’s modesty 
must be inevitably overwhelmed by the pile of weighty 
ornaments which this deluder has heaped upon him. 
His glory is, 









Like the sacred eye of morn. 
As if the first sweet morning now it been. 

He is the “ patron of all princely gentleness.” He hath 
The virtues that exempt him from the throng, 
And make his life divinest poesy !!! 

He is gone to the East, and India is congratulated— 
In chief, that now the world’s fair light is gone 
Torule her, and to make her bliss his own ! 

















This is unequalled, so far as it goes; but Lord Thurlow, 
; with the natural dislike of a° great genius to drudgery, 
Nea seems in some of his inferior portraitures to liave con- 
descended to use the pencil and colours of other designers. 
This, as it struck us already in the “ Romaunt,” came 
with double force in the following sonnet: . 










‘“« To the Right Honourable the Lord Holland.’ 


Most favour'd lord, in whose pure intellect, 
e, Thetemple of divine humanity, 

Th’ eternal Muses triumph with affect 

Of all that lives above the damping sky. 

On what enlarged pinion shall I fly 

T’ attain the glory of this argument, 

That in thy rising wisdom can descry 

The star that shall enlight our firmament ? 

And there shall reign, amid the sweet consent 

Of all, that honour, magnanimity, 

And in the role of virtue find content : 

Meanwhile, ti/l that auspicious time shall be, 

This portraiture of wozth by Sidney penn'd, 

To thy most faultless judgment I commend. 
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This, except the fine indistinctness in the second couplet, 
and the still finer eomplimert of présaging the possibility 
of that time which is to see Lord Holland wise, appears 
taken almost wholly from the sonnet which we hexe 
transcribe, and which we even believe was originally 
dedicated to ** Edward Lord Thurlow” in person— 


SONNET, 


Most loving lord, in whose dim intellect, 

Downy abode of pale inanity, 

The rage of writing triumphs with effect, 

Almost unmatch'd by lordly vanity, 

With what enjarged pinion shall I try 

Z° attain the meaning of thine argument ? 

Let soft-soul'd Wordsworth from the struggle fly, 
To pipes and pastry be Monk Lewis sent, 

While thou shalt dribble to thine heart's content 
Pure Poet Laureat of the nursery, 

And endless doggrells, endlessly besprent, 

With sun, and moon, and stars, the Lord knows why, 
Running a muck through half the firmament, 

Bid Grub Street wonder, and despair, and die. 


We must close this work, which we consider nearly 
beyond the reach of rivalry. In treating it ag a continu- 
ous satire, we have doubtless taken it ina sense which 
may not be perfectly apparent to those readers who 
expect nothing but smiles and simplicity from noble 
lords; but the mere idea of its being a serious perfor- 
mance appears to us burdened with so many charges on 
the state of the author's understanding, that we boldly 
pronounce it to be impossible, 
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Havrxe in the preceding essay pointed out a few of the 
superlative merits which.seizeupen the critic in consider- 
ing the noble and poetical! Jord‘ as:a keen Satirist, we 
cannot resist an impluse we feel to afford one specimen 
of his genuine genius, when forsaking the character of the 
censurer he adopts that of the loyer, and pours forth his 
wild notes in all the varied melody. of nature, feeling, 4nd 
truth. A dash of the.ridiculous, may perhapsibe detected 
by the lynx-eyed detractor ;. but. the only argument that 
may thence be deduced. is, thats even with:Lord Thur- 
low’s splendid talents, it was not easy to change at once 
from the caustic Juvenal to the melodious Ovid. Sure 
We are, that Pope's ‘delébfated poem, bY 'a person of 
Quality, is not to be compared with ‘this, and that no 
Spenser of our times has equalled it—ecce So 


A SONG *TO"AMORET: “°° 


1. 
Lzr not a tear thus stain thy cheek, 
Which glows a purplé'fieme ; 
Nor yet thy swelling bosom speak 
This mighty lust of fame ; 


i Bthink lovely hs 
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The last Session of Parliament, 


3. 
Did not thehlpoming, Sappho oft > yz + 
Awake the chorded shell, 


Her murm'ring bliss, and passion soft, 
* we "Te dtier niaidagortelt> Go Oost o soto ehivan 
And bade them fly disastrous love, : 
Or Phaon’s scorn. themselves might prove? 
; ee 
These two mix'd glory with their love, 
As of a soul divine, : 
Al) other women far above, 
Till thou on Earth did'st shine ; 
In whose soft beauty we distern 
How Venus makes Olympus burn. 


5. 
Let rosy, garlands crown thy head, 
Thy cup the rubywinezs 
The passion, that thy lips have fed, 
Shall make my love divine ; 
Thou in this.happy verse shalt.be 
The darling of futurity ! ss 
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THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 


Dear Satirist,  : 

As nothifig?“éait ‘give-a'tifore’ Correct view of 
the internal condition'bf‘thé country, aiid also, ne certain 
degree, of the state of tiér Toréigh rélation joyis, thal an analy- 
sis of the laboura, of ' Payli 1 ent, I haye been, induced, 
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before you, in one map, a representation of the latitude, 
longitude, bearings, &c. &c. of those points*which the 
public newspapers have laid down in a long series of 
observations for the last 200'days, 

But before we come to the detail of the subject, permit 
me to remind you that this was the first session of the 
Regent’s Parliament. The Prince having availed himself 
of the opportunity their insolence offered, to shake off the 
trammels of an overbearing faction, appealed to his people 
for a Parliament to support and uid him in maintaining 
his new-born freedom— 


Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free ; 


and, whether we look at it in a public or private light, we 
may well pronounce it to be the happiest day of our 
Prince's life, which saw him emancipated from the:toils 
of a party only more ambitious of amrestrained sway than 
they were cunning in forging: the — by which they 
hoped to attain their object. 

On Monday, the 80th-of November; the new Parlia- 
ment assembled: and a more virulent opposition than 
rushed to the combat on that day never entered the gates 
of St. Stephen’s. The rage of disappointment, and the 
fury of early friendship; (how the sacred appellation has 
been debased!) the writhings of tortured ambition, which 
had just touched its goal, and been dashed into the lowest 
pit of despondency and despair; the misery of self-accu- 
sation, and all the horrors of ‘self-condemnation, aggra- 
vated their wrath to madness, and sent them foaming to the 
Seuate—to experience only deeper disgrace, and be forced 
to receive the consciousness of more deplorable insignifi- 
cance. | ‘The countenance of the Prince, which had alone 


rendered them important, being withdrawn, they sunk 


iuto ‘native worthlessness, and had their proper value 
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assigned them :—Base a tendered ‘current hos the 
Royal impression. 

On the first day of session the cst salted from the 
throne was delivered; and such:was the state of, affairs, 
that it was agreed to, in the Lords; without: an amend- 
ment’s having, been proposed, and;in the Commons with- 
out debate, after listening to ‘a long amendment moved by 
Brewer Whitbread, and negatived without a division, in 
which he took his accustomed distorted glance at public 
matters, and struck up the old tune.of submission to the 
will of Buonaparte, for the dear purpose of obtaining 
peace from that illustrious hero while yet in our power, 
and before we were utterly vanquished before him, This 
was an auspicious beginning for H. R. H.; he was met 
by a Parliament, im which ‘himself and the country could 
place their dependance. «: 

On the 14th:of December, Mr, ‘Whitbread: brought on 
the first division, when in a thin House; on the worn-out 
subject of the Gold Coin Bill, he.collected.a minority of 
29 to 73, and that:Bilh was passed the same night 80 to 
15. This slender attempt, on a subject to which'so many 
members were pledged, was felt by the opposition to be 
decisive of their miserable estate in the new Parliament. 
Accordingly we find, that, though they talked ‘enough, 
they had yet sufficient: good sense left not to expose 
themselves in ‘two,,ways,,and. they therefore -endea- 
voured to make up by plentiful spouting for lack of fre- 
quency in dividing the house. A grant to. the suffering 
Russians was the only question of public ‘interest before 
the Christmas holidays: it was carried without:a division, 
and with very trifling opposition. af) rt 

On the re-meeting of: Parliament, business proceeded in 
@ counting-house-like manner. The great iquestions: in 
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cerned were passed sub silentio, and the session had all 
the appearance of being carried to a conclusion in such 
a way as if there were no parttes which had an interest 
other than the nation’s; when, lo! a Bill was brought in 
to create a new place, which place of course would be at 
the disposal of ministers. This was too much for oppo- 
sition forbearance! A good thing to give away :—pa- 
tronage to exert ;—and that in the hand of political oppo- 
nents :—— it became instantly a most important national 
question, and the walls of the Senate rung with debates, 
as the bookseller’s shops teemed with pamphlets, on the 
Vice Chancellor's Bill. It was the most direct and hor- 
rible inroad on the constitution. Nobody would be satis- 
fied with it; it would moreover be inefficient in expe- 
diting the decision of suits in Chancery! A few months 
has shown the country that the constitution is unhurt; 
that almost every body thinks well of the expedient ; 
and that it has had a prodigious effect in clearing the roll 
of suits long depending in Chancery. On February 11th, 
122 divided for the second reading against 201. The third 
reading (March 11) had 127 to 87, and a limitation of Mr. 
Canning’s on the same subject was negatived, 140 to 114. 

On the 19th of February, pitying the forlorn condition 
of the Talents, ministers determined to sin with a high 
hand. Lord Bathurst, therefore, in the Lords, and Lord 
Castlereagh in the Commons, proposed an address to 
the Regent, approving of the whole conduct of the admi- 
nistration on the difficult subject of America, which was 
carried without a dissentient voice, 

On the 23d of this month, Sir F. Burdett insulted the 
sense of Parliament with one of his displays, and asked 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate a part of the Royal 
Authority according to his enlightened views, It wasa 


sop for Cerberus, moistened by the regular opposition, and 
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the united strength of their force , joined to The Mountain, 
amounted to 7$ ayes—to 338 noes, 

About this time, the discussions relating tothe Princess 
of Wales were predominant, The nine days’ wonder is 
now passed, and the country, with a very insignificant 
exception, of one opinion upon that point. After four days’ 
debating, a motion of Mr. Grattan’s, for going into a com- 
mittee on the Catholic pretensions, was (March 2) carried, 
264to224. Onthe ensuing day, the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer’s plan of finance was adopted without opposition. 

March 8th, the army estjmates were proposed, and 
Mr. Creevey, L—— General to the House, took occasion 
to move a stupid amendment relative to the paymaster of 
the forces : he, brought. over 39 independent members to 
vote with him, and had 40 to 124 on a party division. 

On the Oth, 186" ‘voted against 119 ina committee on 
Mr, "Ghattan's Catholic resolution. On the 19th, Lord 
Wellésley made a terrific harrangue on the conduct of the 
Peninsylar war, and being joined, con amore, by the oppo- 
sition, who dared ‘not try their own strength on any ques- 
tion, his lordship divided 39 to 115!! Sad doings for 


‘the poor Talents in the Peers’ as in the Lower Hoiisi ! 


On.the 19th March, Lord Castlereagh proposed his 
East India Resolutions, upon which was founded as 
solemn a scene of imposture and humbugging as ever dis- 
graced the annals of Parliament. The East India Com- 


ome debated by, their agents and servants evéry step of 


the proceedings till it became nauseous to the House and 


to the public, and.yet all the time they | were * battling 


the watch,” they were inwardly hugging ‘themselves on 
the terms they had obtained. The outports were acute 
enough to see this, but, diffident of their own strength, 
they dared not expose it.. L heir representatives, thiere- 
fore, lent themselves to many an idle discussion and many 
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a senseless division, till in the end the matter was settled 
in the way every person of common intellect foresaw it 
would terminate. It is not worth while to notice the 
little struggles of the faction at this period. Whitbread 
labouring to keep the flame of discord alive on the sub- 
ject of the Princess, till scouted even by his own friends ; 
the petty heroes toiling at lesser works, and, on two or 
three unimportant occasions, dividing 30, 40, or 50, to 
three times these numbers. Nothing further worthy of 
remark occurred till after the Easter holidays; when, on 
the 5th of May, another display of Sir F. Burdett’s respect- 
ing Captain Phillimore was dismissed to contempt by 
acclamation, being only seconded by those who opposed 
it, for the purpose of getting an opportunity of drubbing 
the honourable baronet! 

May 11, Sir J. Hippesley’s motion for a committee to 
inquire into, before conceding, the Catholic demands was 
negatived, 235 to 187; and on the 13th, the Catholic Pill 
read a second time, 243 to 202, being the most fearful and 
disiressing decision ever come to in either House of Par- 
liament since the era of the glorious Revolution. 

Lord Darnley, taking the lead in the Lords, like a 
bright peer as he certainly is, provoked a trial of strength 
on a subject temporarily unpopular for ministers—the 
American Naval War. His lordship’s supreme eloquence 
got him 59 votes to 125. 

Monday, May the 24th, was a glorious day for the 
Protestant [stablishment in church and state, which we 
call the Constitution. . A prime clause in the Catholic 
Bill was negatived, 251 to 247; and the supporters of that 
destructive measure threw it entirely up ina fit of pet- 
tishness, 

On the 11th of June, the Budget was brought forward, 
and the resolutions agreed to nemine contradicente. 
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On the 18th of this month (of June), Parliament having 
sat within two days of seven months, the first sole, unique, 


sm 


and solitary opposition-question upon a point of national 
policy was pompously produced by their leader, Mr, Pon- 
sonby:—it was upon the Swedish treaty, and all the 
‘Talents mustered 115 to 224!! Mr. Canning moved an 
amendment on the same subject, and obtained six 
recruits; the numbers then were 121 to 225—a proud 
majority to ministers of 104, or nearly two to one. In 
tne Lords the same question was agitated in the same 
manner as a regular party question on the same day, and 
the overbearing aristocracy divided 67, against 140 peers 
- who voted for their prince and his servants. 

On the 7th of July, the session now drawing toa close, 


oS 


as their labours had begun with thanks, so were they 


aoe 


Mit: REO 


hrought to a conclusion with thanks to Lord Wellington. 
Salamanca was their first theme; Vittoriatheirlast. ‘Thus 
it was that the intervening period was so unusually calm 


and brilliant with our rulers, and dull.and heavy with 


Ve pe dro 


: their antagonists, 
F On the 8th, Burdett made his last exhibition, and divid- 
el the House on the subject of seamen’s pay; the num- 
bers were 53 against the motion and O00 for it; the 00 
being the teller-cyphers Burdett and Cochrane. On 
e Thursday the 22d, the Parliament was prorogued, after 
an uncommonly long session of more than eight months. 
‘ The various features of this Parliament we have 
. shortly dwelt upon. Sitting at the most important period 
; of our history, even this brief analysis is worthy of atten- 
tion, as affording a fair criterion by which to judge of the 
rE state of our internal parties, and the glorious condition of 
e our external relations. 
a se it ever remembered, that the ministers, reviled as 
incompetent by the presumptuous ‘Talents’ Faction, car- 
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ried on the affairs of Britain in a course so resplendently 
successful, that, during the sitting of a Parliament of 
eight months, in the eventful years 1812-13, even theenvy 
and rancour of party could find no more than one ques- 
tion, and that of inferior importance, on which to bring 
their conduct under the review of the Legislature. With 
regard to the great war in Spain; the relations between. 
Britain, and Russia, and Prussia; the reviving confidence 
establishing with Austria; thenew connexion with Swe- 
den; the situation of affairs in Sicily; and the demeanour 
observed towards the villanous governors of America; 
opposition acuteness dared not venture a charge, with the 
exception of loose insinuations on the treaty, with Swe- 
den, and a paltry attack upon the naval partof the war 
against the United States. It is not then in the praise of 
their friends or satellites that the existing Government 
have cause to be proud; their greatest praise is to be 
found in the dumb despair of. adversaries, who wanted 
every thing but the inclination to assail their measures. - 
The Regent opened and closed this brilliant session in 
person. With the exception of the Vice Chancellor's 
Bill, the opposition only divided Once en a public ques- 
tion, viz. the Swedish Treaty. All the otherdiyisions 
were upon unimportant matters, and amounted to 35 
during the whole session, independent of the East. India 
question, on various parts of which there were as many 
divisions as upon all the other business of the natian; so 
much does individual interests weigh even-in the Senate. 
We haye excluded from the remarks attached to this 
statement, though not from the enumeration, the Catho- 
li¢ Question, which, fromthe unhappy disunion that 
exists among ministers upon it, cannot-be considered’ as . 
purely a party question. The abstract of the divisions is 











as follows—a most demonstrative proof of the helpless 


weakness of the baffled Talents.. 


OntheCorn Laws .° ., 
Vice Chancellor's Bill’. ° 


Burdett’s Regency Regulation Motion 


Catholic Bill, &c. =. “ 


Abolition Office of Poyitiitet of Forces 


Fire-Arms Bill iter eee 
Sinecure Offices . . 
Weymouth Election “a 
Tierney’s Finance Bubbles’. 
Romilly’s Theories . . 
The Leather Tax» .  . : 
American Merchants’ Claims 
Civil List oe oye 3 
Swedish Treaty .  . 
Pewter-pot Bill ‘ ; 
Helston Election  . : . 
Poor Laws ; ; : 
American Cotton rhportiition : 
Nottingham printed Petition” . 
Burdett’s OO Display ~. 
Gold Coin Bill gore Te 


about trifles, 


Nevertheless they did not sit altogether in silent despair. 
While Whitbread breathes he will speak, and at least de 
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Total 35 

Certainly more like the list of a vestry’s debates than 
the discussion of great political questions by an Imperial 
Legislature—but also a sure sign, that the watchful oppo- 
sition could find no weak point in the administration of, 
affairs which they could attack; and that weak minds, 
rather than be wisely mute, will be ingignificantly noisy 
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mischief to the country, if he cannot otherwise harm his 
opponents. He kept notices of motions for peace hang- 
ing over the whole session; powerful auxiliaries to 
Buonaparte, and admirably calculated to fix his-throne 
in France, as well as to excjte disunion among those 
opposed to his “damned ambition.” These motions he 
had never impudence enough to bring forward, knowing 
well the chastisement to which he would thereby have 
exposed himself. Some apology may be necessary for 
devoting so much notice to this person, who is only pro- 
minent because there is no competition in his lime, How 
despicable must that party be where such a man is a 
leader. A bustling, diligent, persevering, commonly- 
gifted individual is Samuel Whitbread, and his warmest 
friends can say no more in his praise, But when we 
speak of statesmen, if his name be mentioned, it may be 
received as a lamentable proof of the vacuum in which 


such an atom of sense has observable solidity, One may 


quote a Burke, a Fox,a Windham, but who ever gathered 
a political axiom, an enlarged view, an enlightened opi- 
nion, from a Whitbread? There is no such thing’; and the 
man affords only an example of. what. vulgar. personality, 
low abyse, virulent animosity, and furious devotion to a 
bad cause, can do in raising mediocrity of talent into dis- 
tinction far above more solid endowments and shining 
abilities. 

With the exception of Burdett’s foolish exhibitions, 
which have sunk him lower than ever in the opinion of 
all men, and even of those whose tool he is, there has 
been nothing else worthy of remark in’ this'session. As 
for the baronet, he has afforded the strongest proofs of 
the weakness of his intellect. _His Mentor, Horne Tooke, 
has left the political Telemachus to be guided by his own 
lights, and a sorry figure he hag made with them, Nay! 
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even Clifford’s drunken counsels have been withdrawn 
from him; and the silly Being has no one competent to 
direct him in the aim of his mischievous bolts, except the 
old Baboon Major, and he is so busy himself as to have 
little time to spare for the instruction of his pupil. Aec- 
cordingly, it will be seen, that the two Westminster 
members only made themselves heard to make themselves 
ridiculous; only moved to encounter scorn ; only asserted 
to be told they spoke falsely; only agitated questions 
to cover themselves with shame, confusion, or ignominy. 
We now hasten to close this review, and, leaving these 
obnoxious reptiles, we may venture to congratulate our 
country on the close of a Session of Parliament, during 
the continuance of which so many glories accrued to 
Britain. It began and ended with thanks for mighty 
victories :—monuments were vated for the heroes who 
fell in working out the glory of their own, and the salva- 
tion of other countries; the finances were placed ona 
footing to convince the foe of our ability to wage the stu- 
pendous war in which we are engaged, for years yet to 
come, untouched in our commercial and national pros- 
perity ; the Catholic claims were gloriously rejected, and 
the constitution saved; upon which topic the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was thus happily enabled to 
address his sovereign on the throne, when he came down 
to release his Parliament from the labours of the State, © 
“‘May it please your Royal Highness—We, his Majesty's 
most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, have closed 
the supplies for the service of the present year; and, 
reflecting. upon the various transactions which have come 
before us, we look back with satisfaction upon those 
which concern our domestic policy; entertaining also a 
confident hope in the prosperous issue of those great 
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events which must regulate the settlement of our foreigu 
relations. 

“Under the pressure of great burdens at home, and the 
still continuing necessity for great exertions, a plan has 
been devised and executed, which, by a judicious and 
skilful arrangement of our finances, will for a considerable 
period postpone or greatly mitigate the demands for new 
taxation, and at the same time materially accelerate the 
final extinction of the national debt. 

“@ur reviving commerce also looks forward to those 
new fields of enterprise which are opening in the East; 
and, after long and laborious discussions, we presume to 
hope, that (in conformity with the injunctiotis delivered 
to us by your Royal Highness at the commencement of the 
present Session) such prudent and adequate arrangements 
have been made for the future government of the British 
possessions in India, as will combine the greatest advan- 
tage of commerce and revenue, and provide also for the 

lasting prosperity and happiness of that vast and populous 


* portion of the British Empire. 


‘* But, Sir, these are not the only subjects to which our 
attention has been called : other momentous changes have 
been proposed for our consideration. Adhering, however, 
to those laws by which the Throne, the Parliament, and 
the Government of this country, are made fundamentally 
Protestant, we have not consented to allow, that those who 


acknowledge a foreign jurisdiction, should be authorized to 


administer the powers and jurisdictions of this realm ;— 

willing as we are, nevertheless, and. willing as, I trust, we 
ever shali be, to allow the largest scope to religious tolera- 
tion. With respect to the Established Church, following the 
munificent example of the last Parliament, we hate con- 
Ainued the same, annual grant for improving the value 
af its smaller beneficess and we have at the same time 
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endeavoured to provide more effectually for the general 
discharge of those sacred duties of a Church Established, 
which, by forming the moral and religious character of a 
brave and intelligent people, have, under the blessing of God, 
laid the deep foundations of British greatness. 

* Sir, by your Royal Highness’s commands, we have also 
turned our views to the state of our foreign relations, 
In the North, we rejoice to see, by the treaties laid before 
us, that a strong barrier is erected against the inofdinate 
ambition of France; and we presume to hope, that the 
time may now be arrived which shall set bounds to her 
remorseless spirit of conquest. 

“In our contest with America, it must always be remem- 
bered, that we have not been the aggressors. Slow to 
take up arms against those who should have been natu- 
rally our friends, by the original ties of kindred, a com- 
mon language, and (as might have been hoped) by a joint 
zeal in the cause of national liberty, we must, nevertheless, 
put forth our whole strength, and maintain, with our 
ancient superiority upon the ocean, those maritime rights 
which we have resolved never to surrender, 

** But, Sir, whatever doubts may cloud the rest of our 
views and hopes, it is to the Peninsula that we look with 
sentiments of unquestionable delight and triumph: there 
the world has seen two gallant and independent nations 
rescued from the mortal grasp of fraud and tyranny by 
British councils and British valour; and, within the space 
of five short years from the dawn of our successes at 
Roleia and Vimiera, the same illustrious commander has 
received the tribute of our admiration and gratitude for 
the brilliant passage of the Douro; the hard-fought battle 
of Talavera; the day of Busaco; the deliverance of Por. 
tugal; the Mural Crowns won at Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz; the splendid victory of Salamanca; and the 
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decisive Overthrow of the armies of France in their total 
rout at Vittoria: deeds which have made all Europe ring 
with his renown, and have covered the British name with 
a blaze of unrivalled glory. 

‘Sir, That the cause of this country, and of the world, 
may hot, at such a crisis, suffer from any want of zeal on 
our part to strengthen the hands of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, we have finished our supplies with a large and 
liberal aid, to enable your Royal Highness to take all such 
measures as the emergencies of public affairs may require, 
for disappointing or defeating the enterprises and designs 
of the enemy. 

“ The Bill which I have to present to your Royal High- 
ness for this purpose, is entitled *‘ An Act for enabling 
His Majesty to raise the sum of five millions for the ser- 
vice of Great Britain, and for applying the sum of 
£200,000 for the service of Ireland.’ 

“ To which Bill His Majesty’s faithful Commons, with 
all humility, entreat His Majesty’s Royal Assent.” 


eg —— 


NEWSPAPER COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


Ma. Epiror, 


As the newspapers enlighten the world, which 
I suppose you will be very ready to allow, I think it is 
but reasonable that the world should require of them to 
throw their illumination abroad in an equal and consistent 
manner. In opinions the world cannot expect an entire 
coincidence, fer the old axiom justly teaches us to expect 
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variety of judgment from variety of peasons in these few 
words : 
Many men—many minds. 
But in facts, of which all those who write upon them are, or 
ought to be, eye-witnesses, [ think the public have a right 
to expect something like a correspondence of statement, 
I think something must be rotten, either in the state of 
Denmark or in some other state, when A asserts that 
there were tumults of applause, where B asserts that 
there were torrents of disapprobation, C that there were 
general and long-continued plaudits, and D that there 
were universal hissing. All newspaper critics have not 
ears to judge whether the music of an opera be good or 
bad, old or new, original or stolen. Few newspaper 
critics have sense and taste enough to be able to decide 
whether the dialogue of a comedy be witty, correct, 
and classical, or flimsy, inelegant, and vulgar. To view 
slightly, opiniate hastily, and pronounce boldly, are 
too extensively their characteristics, to induce men of 
understanding to repose infinite reliance upon their dicta, 
or me to expect that their sentences would be less clash- 
ing and opposite than in fact they are, But as every person 
does not, like your humble servant, read, compare, and 
think for self, perhaps the few subjoined specimens of 
comparative criticism, which I consider to be an excellent 
and entertaining feature in a work like the Satirist, may 
not be unacceptable either to you, Sir, or your readers, 
I am, &c. 
PurLosoru, 


Suarp AND Fiat, a Musical Afterpiece, 
Affords these neat contradictions— 


“As a farce, like a travestie, cannot be strictly sub- 
jected to the laws of critical discipline, we must admit 
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that this slip-shod entertainment called ‘ Flats and 
Sharps,’ is as much entitled to all these considerations 
of charity in thinking, as many of its predecessors upon 
the stage, that have been permitted to hold their ground 
in the public estimation, until another egregious novelty 
was brought forward to thrust its preceding favourite from 
the scene of admiration, and prove the futility of com- 
mon applause, by showing the precariousness of that 
tenure by which it was held.”—M. Herald, 


“There is nothing in the notorious farrago of tumult, 
extravagance, and nonsense, of which the present piece 
is composed, deserving any new remark.”—Day. 

“The dialogue (in the first act) presented nothing 
novel; but the old materials were well arranged; and, if 
there were no very brilliant sallies of wit, there was 
abundance of vivacity and liveliness.”—Press. 

“ The first act displayed a poverty of wit, and an abe 
sence of ingenuity, which called forth some disapproba- 
tion; but it was not till the second act was far advanced, 
that the indignation of the audience rose high.”—M. Post, 


“There were some symptoms of disapprobation ex- 
pressed by a part of the audience, in consequence of a 
few political allusions: and, when they are expunged, it 
may become a leading source of laughter with the town.” — 
Herald, 

«Such are the jncidents of one of the dullest pieces 
that ever put our patience to the rack.”—Press. 


“There was nothing either very new or ingenious in 
any part of the piece; old scenes and worn-out jokes were 
again repeated,” —Day, 

So much for this miserable’ farce, on the demerits of 
which these appears to be only shades of difference, 
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With respect to the music, and the performers, there is a 
jittlke more opposition: Ex. gr. Tue Music (on which the 
first criticism we shall extract is not, perhaps, the most 
intelligible that ever was penned), 


« The overture and the music -generally, composed by 
Mr. Hook, was, as might be expected, elegant and taste- 
ful; but there appeared in it no striking novelty, and 
though it palled upon the ear it was not without effect 
on the imagination,” —Day. 


“The music by Mr. Hook was very pleasing and ap- 
propriate. The overture was very much admired,” 
Post. 


“The music, by Mr. Hook, is very pretty. The over- 
ture is particularly deserving of praise. ‘The German flute 
accompaniment was beautiful. We regret that so much 
good composition should be thrown away on so worthless 
a production.” —Press, 


“The overture and music are announced as by Mr. 
Hook. ‘They are perfectly suited to the drama, and by 
necessity they perish together.” — Times. 


OF THE ACTORS, 


““Oxberry’s ludicrous representation of the idiot gave 
the first scene in which he appeared great ec/at, and called 
forth universal applause. Liston’s quaintness powerfully 
excited laughter,” — Post, 


““Oxberry made the character of the idiot lover irre- 
sistibly ludicrous; ‘‘ ex nihilo, nihil fit,” was utterly falsi- 
fied both by him and Liston.”—Chronicle, 


“We have not time now to speak of this masterpiece 
as it deserves, nor to note with peculiar admiration what 
less delighted critics might hastily call the filthy idiotism 
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of the character which Mr. Oxberry performed in the 
perfect spirit of nauseousness.”— Times, 


“The comic countenances of Messrs, Liston and Ox. 
berry, who did all in their power to stem the torrent of 
disapprobation.”’— Press. 


“ Expectation, indeed, was kept alive while the resist- 
less humour of Liston and the whimsical fatuity of Ox- 
berry were in play.”-~Day. 

“ The audience became so clamorous against the piece 
before the middle of the second act, that it was scarcely 
possible to hear a word. A song of Diddledum Diddle- 
dum. Dee completed its doom.”—Chronic/e. 


“The house was full, and the audience polite as well 
as kind.” —~ Day. 
Tue Watrz. 


“The Waltz’ presents some good comic situations 
admirably improved by the able performers engaged in 
its representation. Miss Kelly’s acting is alone sufficient 
to render it popular, and to her the piece is indebted for 
most of the vivacity and interest it displays.”— Post. 


“The public came to assist at a feast of wit, well sea- 
soned with satire, but neither of these dishes*. were 
served. The author's title was merely a bait, and the 
numbers by whom it was swallowed looked in vain for 
all that ought to constitute the principal objects of a dra- 
matic writer.’’—J/bid. 


“Considered as a mere attempt at affording amuse- 
ment, totally unconnected with instruction, ‘ The Waltz’ 
will be found to possess some claims to notice.” —Jbid. 
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«‘ Induces us to suppose that this storm at its close was 
temporary, and that, upon a repetition of the piece, it will 
be received with more uniform and unqualitied applause, 
and, consequently, have what is technically called a run,” 
—Day. 

CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE!! 


“The most striking misfortune of the present piece is 
that the framer of it had followed, with a manifest servility, 
the steps of Bickerstaff, in the Opera of ‘ Love in a Vil- 
lage,’ the parts allotted to Lovegrove, Philipps, and Mrs. 
Sparks, being almost literally copies of Justice Woodcock, 
Young Meadows, and Deborah.” —Ibid, 


“ Bickerstaff has taken the idea of four of his charac- 
ters, in the Opera of ‘ Love in a Village,’ from Wycher- 
ley’s comedy. The obstinate old Justice and his sister 
are the counterparts of Formal and Mrs. Caution, and, 
with reference to them, he has even borrowed a part of the 
dialogue. Gerrard, who is introduced as a dancing-mas- 
ter, and Hippolita, whose fertile invention gives birth to 
the conceit, answer exactly to the characters of Eustace 
and Lucinda; the former being metathorphosed by his 
mistress into a mustc-master.”—Press. 


““ Whether the stuff that we heard was from the imme- 
diate text of Wycherley, or not, is more than we can now 
determine.”’— Herald. . 


“Of the music we have little to remark. It is said to 
be the composition and selection of Mr. Horn, and, if it 
had not the power of charming, it certainly did not offend.” 
—Day. 

“ The introduction of some pretty, original, and some 
popular airs,” — Pest, 


“ The consequent want of vivacity was but ill supplied 
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by the introduction of a few songs, the greater part of 
which were extremely dull.”—Press. 

“Of the songs, we will speak as little as we can, We 
certainly do not charge them with any share in the popu- 
larity of the play: the words we could only collect 
through the unhappy media of Messrs. Philipps and Lis. 
ton’s enunciation, and of course we cannot presume to 
apportion their demerits; but the melodies were in gene- 
ral ill-selected and wearisome.’ — Times. 

“‘Mr. Philipps, as Gerrard, the mock dancing-master, 
supported the character with spirit, and sang in a most 
tasteful and scientific style.” —Press. 

“The music was composed and selected by Mr. Horn; 
and some of the airs had a pretty character; particularly 
one at the termination of the second act, which was ably 
executed by Mr. Philipps, and which smacked. of the 


school of Mozart.”—Herald. 

“The music, which is composed, except a few selected 
airs, by Mr. Horn, presents little that deserves favourable 
mention.” —Press, 


“ The cries of disapprobation grew loud towards the end 
of the piece, but it was given out for to-night.”— Times, 


** In the second act, symptoms of disapprobation were 
very prevalent; they gradually increased till the middle of 
the third act, when the uproar became so great as to. pre- 
clude a syllable of the dialogue from being heard,” —Press. 

“The performance, on the whole, was generally well 
received and applauded, but a few murmurs of disappro- 
bation were heard towards the close.”—Day. stu 

“This flimsy affair was- heard nearly through with a 
patience of spirit, upon the part of the audience, that was 
truly indicative of their kindness.” —Hera/d, pas 
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Such, Mr. Satirist, are the discordant and clashing opi- 
nion not only upon points of taste but upon matters of 
fact, in which these guides of the town are involved. in 
these two cases. If you can pick out a sound judgment 
for yourself from among them, it is more than I can do. 
Perhaps your fiat, when it comes to be given, may differ 
from them all, as, I can assure you, do the sentiments of 
both Mr. Arnold the Thing-maker, and Mr. Horn the 
music-finder, and also of, 

Your humble servant, 
No WaLTzer. 


ee 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE LAUREATSHIP, 


Letter from the Lord Chamberlain to the Satirist. 


Lord Chamberlain's Office, 
Palace Yard, 
“Dear Satirist, Tuesday. 


“‘In consequence of the death of Mr. Pye, 
the lucrative, honourable, and important office of Poet 
Laureat having become vacant, very numerous applica- 
tions for the reversion have been made to me by sundry 
noble, celebrated, and estimable persons, Many of these 
applicants have presented me with specimens of. their 
poetical talents, in order to enable me to appreciate their 
fitness for office; but, as I am not onlylittle versed in 
measured compositions, but am, moreover, extremely 
puzzled to make out intelligibly the plain prose meaning 
of not a few of these productions, I have deemed it ex- 
pedient to send them to you as to, One skilled in criticism, 
and, from practice in dissecting authors, enabled. te deye- 
VOL. X1I1. 21 
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lope things incomprehensible to other men; and to beg 
you will favour me with your opinion thereon, with your 
speediest convenience, for the writers have already be- 
come extremely clamorous and impatient for a decision 


each in his own favour. 

“Tn the hope of an early answer, to release me from the 
life of persecution I now lead, and the hourly dread of 
being torn to pieces by infuriated bards, as a certain bard, 


I believe Orpheus, was of old *, 
I remain, 
Dear Satirist, 
Yours, &c. 
HERTFORD.” 


In consequence of the request contained in this polite 


, epistle, which his lordship dispatched to US by a special 


messenger, we have taken infinite pains carefully and 
impartially to scan and peruse the mass of poems which 
accompanied it, and which were, for greater security and 
conveniency, conveyed to our office in two of the royal wag- 
gon-train covered waggons, attended by a suitable escort. 
From these loads we selected, by a species of sortes in- 
vented for the occasion, one thousand applications. These 
were again reduced to one hundred by another ordeal ; 
and, lastly, having undergone the severest criticism, we 
chose twelve of the best, which we returned to bis lerd- 
ship, advising him, as they were all‘of equal merit, to 
have the business of the Laureat hereafter done by a 
committee of twelve, in such manner as we also pointed 


out. His lordship we understand thinks highly of our 


S| in “ —-- 





atti: 


* The Lord C. is a little out in his Heathen Mythology, but it ill be- 
comes. a Christian nobleman to be more accurate in those things than in 


bis ee knowledge.—Ep. 
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suggestions, and letters have been written to Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Martin, and other reformists of our petty economy, 
in order to ascertain if such appointment may not occa- 
sion great clamour, from the creation of so many new 
offi. ers. Should any objection be made, the idea will be 
dropped, rather than be persevered in to cause contention 
(such is the placable spirit of ministers, who, instead of 
treating such carping little creatures with contempt, too 
often vield to these political coxcombs), though, as only 
the some salary and perquisities are to be allotted to the 

mittee of twelve as to one individual, it is hoped no 

jection will be urged against a plan which promises so 
much variety, novelty, and national renown, From these 
aud others, with the approbation of their several authors, 
we have made a few selections, and, with some extracts 
from the letters enclosing them, we now hasten to submit 
to the admiration of the world, 


* Note from Mr. Wilberforce, enclosing a Specimen of 
Hannah More's. 


“ Mr. Wilberforce humbly begs to earnestly recom- 
mend the enclosed to the notice of the Lord Chamberlain. 
Though it hath not been usual in times past to nominate 
and appoint females to the office of Laureat, yet he trusts 
that, with the glory of God, and the religious instruction 
of this degenerate age, in the contemplation of His Ma- 
jesty’s confidential advisers, an exception may be made in 
favour of one so pre-eminently saintly, and so admirably 
calculated, by ber writings of birth-day odes and moral 
reflections on the neweyear'’s day, to promote the sacred 
cause of Christianity. Surely as there was one she Pope, 
there may be allowed to be one she Laureat: if which 
should be the event of this application, it is hoped the 
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usual formalities and ceremonies, as enacted by the Car. 
dinals on the initiation of a Pope, will not be insisted 
upon, though Hannah is willing to undergo much in the 
service of the Lord. 


14th 
“« Kensington Gore, isth Aug.” 


From Mrs. More’s production we select only two 
verses: it is rather too much in the Methodist hymn 
style for an ode, | 

While worldlings sing 
Earth's joys, eh king ! 
I'll heavenly anthems raise ; 
No Pagan nine, 
But hymns divine, 
Inspiring George’s praise. 


Oh! Lord of hosts ! 
Protect our coasts 

From war's terrific burst ; 
And Boney’s sway, 
Now and for ay, 

Be evermore accurst. 


Of a very opposite tendency and character is the fol- 
lowing: 


** Melina Place, Hailf-past Two o'clock, 
Saturday Morning. 
“ My Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, 


* You and I have had a damned deal of trou- 
blesome correspondence: I trust the present will be more 
pleasant to us both. It ought to be so, considering the 
auspices under which it commences, for, by Jove, I have 
been enjoying my bottle since five o'clock with a few 
friends, and, having tired myself and them with damning 
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the critics, for whose malevolence I do not care. a single 
curse (save when they attack my moral character, b——t 
them), I sit down in desperate good humour and high 
spirits to write to your lordship. 

« As Pye has been dished up for the worms— 


And there he doth lie, 
To make a dirt pie, 


what say you, my lord, to put me into his living place? 
I can sing more like a lark than any Pye that ever chat- 
tered. I will undertake te keep the court in good hu- 
mour. Give me the money, and you shall have odes 
galore. But to show you that I do not want to bargain 
about the Sack, like a pig in a poke, to—a specimen— 


Is't wine you give the bard t’inspire ? 

By Heaven it sets my soul on fire! 
And for the tun, 
I'll write and pun, 
Till Maids of Honour cry, 
O, G—d! I'mlike to die; 
How different from Pye! 

Give over punning, George—with laughing I'll expire, 


Then give a butt of sack, I'll say, 
And on the sackbutt I will play : 
But sack the cash likewise. 
Penn'd in his Bench, here let me pen 
Odes to the very best of men, 
And laud him to the skies. 


Through life I’ve had a hellish prance, 
A kind of damn'd bad Morris-Dance— 
"Tis time now for repose. 
Then give me, King, thy wine to drink, 
And lend me paper, pens, and ink, 
I'll write, till all my senses sink, 
Thy praise, and —— our foes. 
Grorcs Cotman." 
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“ My Lorp, 


“ Having many hours of idleness upon my hands, 
and being an adept at versification, it would not be un. 
acceptable to me to try the experiment of writing the 
Laureat Odes, in order to ascertain if that new pursuit 
would kill the ennui by which Iam devoured. Being in 
politics between a Whig and a Jacobin, the subject of our 
Sovereign's praise will have so much of the Romaunt in 
my eyes, as sufficiently to resemble that species of com- 
position in which I am most successful. My desires, my 
Lord, do not point at the perquisites or emoluments of 
the office. Wine I now loath—money I detest—praise is 
irksome to me—and the world only one dull round of 
apathy and misanthropy. It is for variety I undertake 
the task, and, if possible, to amuse the forlorn 

Brron.” 


We have only room for very limited extracts from this 
candidate’s probationary ode, ' 


«© Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 

Three tongues prefer strange orizons on high ; 
Three splendid standards charm the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, victory ! 
‘The foe’ presumptuous, and the brave ‘< Ally,” 

‘« That fights” for liberty, nor fights in vain, 

** Are met; and low on earth the spoilers lie, . 

To feed the crow on” Salamanca’s ‘‘ plain, 

And fertilize the field they idly hop'd to gain,” 


———** he, whose nod, 
‘‘ Has tumbled” feeble ‘monarchs “ from their sway,” 
Abhorr'd of men, and surely curs’d of God; 
Is forced now his murd’rous arm to stay : 
Soon have his myrmidops been swept away 5. 
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The West disowns the scourget of the world. 

Aye! Spain has brought him to his reckoning-day, 
While flies Gaul’s vulture with his wings close furl'd, 
The tyrant sees his slaves, in crowds to Hades hurl'd *. 


Borders of the Lakes, 
— “‘Tith Aug, 


“My Lorp, 


“T wave just received tiding of the demise of the 
lamented Mr. Pye, Grief for the loss suffered by the 
nation in so inestimable a genius will scatcely permit my 
sensibility to turn connectedly to wordly concerns; but, 
simple as I am, if it should please your good Jordship 
to nominate me to the vacant Laurel, in good sooth I will 
address me to the office with my dearest ability; and 
for office I trust your lordship will acknowledge my per- 
fect aptitude, 

I am, 
My Lord, 
With the utmost gratitude, 
Respect, and admiration, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient, devoted, 
And very humble servant, 
W. Worpsworru.’ 


Here follows a specimen of this gentleman's writing— 


Great ‘‘t Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the smile” on George's face. 


aay pn 





* Vide Childe Harold, and the Satirist, No. 3, New Series, pages 348 and 
350. The author, like his brethren, bas proved @ false prophet. 
t Ode to Duty. 
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“ Flowers laugh before" him ‘‘ on their beds, .»): 
And fragrance in” his ‘‘ footing treads ;”’ | 
He does “ preserye the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heav'ns, through” him, “ are fresh and 
strong.” 


“« * We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness.” 


Sack and a salary are + ‘‘ there, 
Few visions have I seen more fair ; 
Nor many prospects of delight 
More pleasing than that simple sight ." 
«« My heart leaps up when I behold ¢” 
An office rear'd on high : 
*¢ So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; wal 
So be it when I shall grow old; 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I eould wish my days to be 
Bound each toeach by” Sack and Salary ! 


Who comes next? 


“My Lorp, 
“ Havine been honoured with the patronage of 
His Royal Highness our most gracious Prince Regent, 
H.R. H. A. B.C, D, E. F. G, H, and all the most illus- 
trious of our nobility, [ presume to solicit your attention 
to. my claim to the vacant seat of the Laureat, Odes, my 
Lord, are nothing tomy Muse. I will do wonders, | 


te. 55 eee i 


*- me* 





aa 


© Resolution and Independence. 
+ Look, five blue eggs are gleaming there.” See Verses on a Sparrow's 


Nest. : 
t Wordsworth’s Poems, page 44. 
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When energizing objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 
Lucretius Busy.” 


( Ohe ! jam satis! ) 


“ N.B. My son, G..F, B. Esquire, is willing either to 
write in conjunction with me, or, if more agreeable, 
recite my odes to the court.—L. B.” 


“Aug 12th. 
“ My Lorp, 

“As I never can resign the pleasures of hope, 
though there may be many more excellent candidates 
than myself; many whose political opinions are more 
German to the nature of the office, or whose minds are 
better attuned to the celebration of royal praises; I cannot 
resist the impulse I feel to offer myself as a candidate 
for the bays. I will not debase myself by submitting any 
specimen of what my Muse is capable of. Such petty- 
fogging meanness is neither consistent with the national 
pride, nor the personal consciousness, of 


Tuo. CAMPBELL.” 


“‘My Lorp, 


“Tue office of Poet Laureat being vacant, un- 
moved by any sinister motives, and actuated only by the 
pure “love of fame, I will, if thought worthy of the 
appointment, undertake to fulfil its duties, by giving a 
New-year Ode in the style of a fairy talepand, duly inin- 
gling seriousness with lightness, a Birth-day Ode from 
the Bible. Should this canaid offer. merit your Lordship’s 
approbation, you may command, as your future Laureat, 
SauL SOrHEry.” 


crt 


VOL. XIII. 2° xk 
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BLANK VERSE EXEMPLAR. 


Daughters of Britain ; praise our noble Prince ! 

‘* Break into song! with harp and tabret lift 

Your voices up, and weave with joy the dance ; 

And to your twinkling a toss aloft 

Your arms. 

Shout ye! And ye! makeanswer.’’ Grah'm ‘has slain 
His thousands ;*" Well’sley “ his tens of thousands slain. 


Sing @ new song.” 
Tune ad libitim. 
King David, in his sark , 
He danc’'d in front of the ark, 
His religious freedom to show. 
No gloomy bigot was he, 
The slave of intolerancy : 
He caper'd in ecstasy, 
And flung his limbs to and fro! 
Tot do ret. 


v 


Ah would that oar ee like ‘wna 
Were full of frolic and whim, 

In like manner to dance the Hays* ; 
O'er Protestant scruples skip, 
Give Constitution the slip, 
And tip us the Catholic trip, 

As jig-led in ancient days. 

Tol de rol. 


The Lakes, 25th Aug. 


* My Lorp, 

“ Earnestiy devoted to the Muses, and to every 

kind of literature, may I presume to offer myself to your 
_Lordship's notice, as one who wouldbe. phe apa 





* Ne; allusion to the Secretary of the Catholic Board. 
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Your humble servant, 
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see what can be done after Pye. My Lord, I will not 
vaunt myself, but refer-you'to my works, of which I have 
produced very many, «move perbaps than ‘your Lordship 
has had time to read; but Lanay, without vanity, venture 
to assure your Lordship, that no Epic Poet has ever yet 
exceeded 


Rozvert SovruHey.” 


Oh King or Prince! 
** Charm'd be thy life 


From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent's tooth, 
And the beasts of blood :"’ 


From the curse of Kehama, 
And ev'ry other curse or damn-a. 


May sickness ne'er harm thee, 
And constant health charm thee ; 
May the Jands which are thine, 
Fruit never deny thee, 

And water still bear thee 

Where all thy foes fly thee. 


‘¢ And the winds shall not touch thee 
«© When they pass by thee ; 

«* And the dews shall not wet thee 

«© When they” only ‘‘ fall nogh thee.” 


Then what a happy Prince you'll be 
With a Poet Laureat such as me ; 
When duly here, to George the Regent's praise, 
My Prince, as with an angel's voice of song, 
Pours my melodious lays / 


For the Birth-day. 
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Upon the gales of even, 
And sounding strenuous like a gong, 
I lift his fame to th’ north-west gate of heaven, 


Such harmony to all my notes is given. 


“ My Lorp, 


“ My Minstrelsy is so renowned, that I may scant- 
ly doubt of success in this contest. In truth, I begin to 
be afear’d that the Booksellers will soon think meet to re- 
trench in the purchase of my ballads; and only, as I am 
anxious to have a horse in the stable, do I submit my 
claims to your judgment, as a Candidate for a hundred 
pounds sterling per annum, and a butt of good sack, as in 
older times, on condition of furnishing a certain quantum 
of rhyme, at which your Lordship may have heard I pos- 
sess great alacrity. The verity is, I can put one hundred 
rhymes together in a day with great ease and facility; so 
that if we can complete’this bargain, there is no peril of 
having sufficiency of verses for the price from, 

. Yours, truly, 


War Scorr*.” 
“* Selkirkshire, 10th Aug.” 


This Author, having enclosed a description of a Court- 
day of about 900 lines, .we can only find room for a small 
but.eminently poetical, picturesque, vigorous, and précise 
part thereof, describing. the Beef-Eaters, &c. 


«¢ Ten men in arms came at their backs, 

** With halbert; bill, and battle-axe: _ 

“« Then twenty yeomen, two and two, 
sang. 1B hosen white and jerkins new, , 


_* . 
wT. wren eon 1 to > si 


* He is the Man after all. 
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*¢ With auncient javelins jn their hands, 
«« Obey'd their captain's loud commands. 


«« *Tis meet.that I.should tell you now, 
‘© How fairly arm'd, and order’d how, 
«* The Soldier of the Guard, 
‘« With musquet, pike, and morion, 
‘© Stood centry as the crowd throng’d ou 
“ Through Carlton House's yard : 
«« Fifers and trumpeters were there ; 
«* The gunner held his linstock yare, 
«* For welcome-shot prepar'd. 


«« The Guards their morrice pikes advanc'd, 
‘« The trumpets flourish'd brave ; 

ie ««-The cannons from the ramparts g/anc'd, 

« And thund’ring welcome gave. 


‘* Two pursuivants, whom tabards deck, 
EY ** With silver scutebeon round their neck, 
‘* Stood on the steps. of stone, 
** By which yon reach the outer gate ; 
‘«* And there with equal pomp and state, 
“* They tell you to walk on: 
** For which their kindness to requite, 
‘* Some ready cash (at Court rare!) Wight, 
‘¢ May tip them half-a-crown,” 


Enough! surely this is sublime—at any rate it 'is ¢ir- 
cumstantial!!! 


SA ‘ Gos . 
TORE 5 tot let ORE 
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Privats. 
“ My Lorp, 


“« THoucH my humble pretensions as a poet may 
not entitle me to enter the tists with the bards” of high 
fame, who will doubtless be competitors for the bays, 
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yet, my Lord, there is one secret point which I trust will 
have considerable weight in iaducing His Majesty's Minis. 
ters to look with a favourable eye upon me, and mayhap 
tempt them to promote my passage to the object of my 
great ambition. The point to which I allude is this: 
I have decidedly more Borough interest than any Poet who 
may address your Lordship on this subject, all of which 
I am willing to devote to the seryice of Ministers, on con- 
dition of their appointing me successor to Mr, Pye, 


Their humble servant, 


Geonrce Crasse.” 


EXTRACT. 


Lo! where the Prince, with glories cover'd o'er, 
From wild Miami's and from Ebro’s shore ; 
Thence the proud strain of victory resounds, 

And triumph’s shout fills Britain's ample bounds ; 
Whose heroes wield their dreaded arms in war, 
And drive th’ invaders from their prey afar, 
Reluctant flying from their hoarded spoils, 

While freedom springs from free-born Briton’s toils. 


“ Lorn Nugent’s compliments to Lord Hertford, 
would be extremely happy to be crowned with the Laurel. 
Ashe is the only one of his family blessed with poetical 
talents, he conceives that his stake in the Muse’s hedge 
ought to be planted near those of his relations in the poli- 
tical. Portugal speaks his celebrity; (Did Lord H..... 
ever read it, or hear of if ?) and if his physiognomy should — 
not be thought indicative of genius, he begs ortly to refer, 
for.its contradiction, to that-poem, which he trusts, it will 
be acknowledged, gives the lid'to his face...... . Sunday 


” 


noork, ' 
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N.B. Lord N. is just going to be married, and sings 
thus blithely: 


* * 7 . * * * - 
* * * * 7 * * * 
* * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * 


(We have avoided extracting the accompanying poem ; 
itis such infernal trash. Weobserve, moreover, that it is 
disloyal, being written at the expense of the country -—— 
on some of the date Lord Temple’s stationery.] 


We have no room, at present, for the other Candidates, 
though it is a cruel injustice (of which we are sincerely 
sensible) to withhold from the public the specimens of 
their productions, of which we are in possession, especially 
as we were desirous.to refute, by their promulgation, an 
injurious opinion, which has acquired but too much weight 
with the unthinking multitude, that these authors had 
already written more than was worth reading. ‘The names 
of some of them will prove how keen our regret must be 
in being deterred from rescuing them from this barbarous 
and unjust insinuation, We have a few strophes and an- 
tistrophes from Memory Rogers; from the twin Smiths, 
who have offered to belaureat the task in ihe dual num- 
ber, according to the Athenian fashion; from Coleridge, 
who says he would be glad to turn his hand to. any thing 
which would leave him no cause for remorse; from Jolin 
Taylor (not the Water Poet), who has backed his preten- 
sions from his connexion with that loyal paper the Sun, 
and, having defended Ministers, right or wrong, for the 
last thousand years; from, and with him, the Chief of 
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Chiefs, we will close our catalogue, William Henry 
Fitzgerald. Having, by a fine stratagem, disclaimed the 
appointment in the newspapers, he, next day, wrote to 
all the Ministers and high Officers of State seperatim, to 
inform them of his modesty ..... ‘The hint was palpable, 
but it would not do; for Lord Hertford enclosed his ap- 
plication to us with the others. These were the last 


lines : 


‘* Blest year! 
George rules sublime: while tyrants domineer, 
"Tis his to far and wide merge his mild sway, 
Thames, Shannon, Tweed, 
His bounties feed, 
While Lawrence, Ganges, and Sen’gal, his lovely rule obey: | 
Hail bappy day that gave him birth, 
Day most auspicious for earth : 
How many nations joy in thy return, 
And gladdening myriads with ardour burn, 
As my poor verse shall show. 
Yankies no longer jaw ! 
No longer Spain cries Ah ! 
Sicilia’s blest with British law, 
And Portugalia free—enjoys her O— 
—Port—o! |" 


> 


CETERA DESUNT. 
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THEATRICAL BIOGRAPHY; 
oR, 


THE LABOURS OF SELF-[MPORTANCE, 


Mr. Eprvror, 

I am surprised you do not occasionally favour 
us with a few Biographical Sketches of some of the Lon- 
don Actors. The reason may possibly be, that you know 
the public are already in possession of the lives of those 
performers who have obtained eminence in their profes- 
sion, and think it not worth while to give the history of 
men, merely because they are allowed to perform cer- 
tain inferior characters at,one or other of our national 
theatres, 

This sort of reasoning.would, at one time, have been 
satisfactory, but that time is,now gone by... very vaga- 
bond who is permitted to appear at a London Playhouse 
under an assumed name, is now to be regarded as'a per- 
sonage of such vast importance, that the whole literary 
world must feel anxious to be made acquainted with all 
his adventures; and it is the business of the conductor of 
a periodical work like yours, to give a minute description 
of every circumstance which led to his appearance on the 
London boards, as muchas it is the duty of the Ordinary 
of Newgate to glean all the incidents of the lives of those 
who come before the public on the Old Bailey stage. 

I hope, Sir, you will bear this in mind, and that in 
future I shall have no reason to complain of your neghi- 
gence. That you may not plead ignorance, as to the 
means of obtaining the necessary materials, and inability 
to use them in a proper manner when procured, I shall 
VOL, XIII, 2.4 
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give you a few hints on the subject, which are, however, 
a sufficient steck to set up a modern Biographer in a good 
retail business. 

Select from the rabble of a theatre some sturdy ruffian, 
whose insolent effrontery has caused him occasionally to be 
noticed in some of the newspapérs as an actor of spirit, 
Be careful to pitch upon one sufficiently ugly, whose head 
seems half off his shoulders when his horse-shoe shaped, 
ear-to-ear extending jaws are opened; let his hideous 
visage be attached to an uncouth form, and let the effect 
of both be heightened by the charms of a voice, the dis- 
sonance of which shall beggar the sonata of the ass, or 
the vesper of the peacock. Scrape an acquaintance with 
such an object as this, and take his history from his own 
mouth, that you may be assured you have it upon good 
authority. 

This done, you will probably find, that the tale of your 
hero, given without embellishment, would be something 
like this: 

_“ Buffalo Brazenface was born up three-pair of stairs, 
in the garret of a journeyman scavenger, in Sweet-apple 
Court, Whitechapel, in the year ——. is father was a 
travelling tinker, and his mother sold cats’ meat, He 
assisted his mother in her business till be was thirteen 
years of age, at which period he had the misfortune to be 
sent to the House of Correction for stealing pewter pots. 
About halfa year after his enlargement, he was, by the 
parish, bound apprentice to a carver and gilder: in this 
line he remained a year, when bis master, having discover- 
ed that he had been robbed, the young Buffalo ran away 
to look after the thief. He passed several years in the 
country as a potatoe spudder, till, hearing of the death of 
his old master, he again returned to town, and procured a 

-stuation as waiter at a hotel in Chandos-street. Here he 
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became acquainted with several young men, in circum. 
stances similar to his own, who were fond of Private 
Theatricals. This lead him to turn his thoughts to the 
stage; and, on being dismissed from his place during 
the long vacation, he jomed a gang of Strollers, and played 
at ali the Fairs. Hts singular ugliness attracted the notice 
of the manager of a Country Barn, and he was engaged 
by him at asalary of seven shillings and six-pence per week. 
Being in possession of this respectable income, he now 
married the Julia of the party, who had miscarried a 
short time before; as she said, by the manager; as the 
manager said, by the company. ‘They had so little suc- 
cess, that he was about to enlist as a soldier, when, for- 
tuuately, the charms of his wife (who was not deficient 
in beauty) caught the eye of Mr. Tickleribs, the manager 
of a Provimcial Theatre, who forthwith exgaged Mrs. 
Brazenface as well as her husband. His hideous ptiz was 
now displayed to more advantage than ever, and his grin- 
ning throogh a horse-collar was acknowledged by all the 
cognoscenti in the neighbourhood to be a chef d'euvre; 
and the fame of this, combined with the attractions of his 
wife, which had by this time ‘warmed one of the London 
managers, gained him an invitation to the metropolis, 
where he now plays -fifth-rate characters.” 

These, Sir, I say, will probably be the facts; but this 
is not the way in which they are to be given to the world : 
more of. pomp and circumstance i necessary, though, in 
some instances, less of information. 

In the first place, you must open with an introduction: 
this must consist of what professed Biopraphers techmi- 
cally call ummery. Something of this sort:— 

“The Biographer, who sits down to write the life of un 
actor, has a tusk of no common difficulty to perform, 
The prejudices with which he has to contend, and tte 
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obstacles he meets with in his way, are too numerous to 
make it easy. Full and impartial biography of any living 
character is hardly ever to be expected. However free 
from partiality the Biographer himself may be, the sources 
‘of his information will always be tinctured by the soil 
through which they flow. Friendship and enmity will 
alike combine to give a false colouring to the truth: the 
one will industriously withhold every unfavourable anec- 
dote, however decisive of character; the other will not 
indeed be anxious to keep back any thing that may 
wound; but while it drags the secret anecdote to light, 
will hardly be contented with a bare relation of the truth, 
Even if the Biographer should be lucky enough to dis- 
criminate between the fiction and the truth, he will often 
find himself in a situation where the truth és better with- 
held than imparted. Such forbearance will not, perhaps, 
be gratifying to the curious; but it is surely better that 
curiosity should remain ungratified, than that the feelings 
of a meritorious individual should be wounded by ill- 
timed recollections that he would wish to be buried in 
oblivion.” 

‘Having got thus far, you may proceed to business. In 
theatrical matters it is always necessary that a fine pro- 
cession shoold introduce the hero. This law of the 
drama complied with, by half a page of flummery or pre- 
face, you may then go on thus: 

“The subject of our present memoir, Mr. Buffalo 3 
Brazenface, is the son of a respectable tradesman in the 
city, and was born at his father’s country-house at Mile 
End, on the first of April, anno Domini ——.. His father 
intended bringing him up to his own profession, and gave 
him an edacation accordingly; but the volatile disposition 
of’ the young Buffalo, which manifested itself in various 
excesses, before he had closed his fourteenth year, induced 
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the old gentleman to place his son out, where he thought 
he would be more rigidly treated, and where he imagined 
the efforts of those about him would more effectually re- 
strain the impetuosity of his disposition, than his own had 
been. He was accordingly placed by the senior Brazen- 
face under the care of an ingenious gentleman, well 
known for his attachment to the fine arts, whose works, 
however, have not been able to give even a short-lived 
stability to his name. With this person Buffalo remained 
fora twelvemonth, during which period his talent for 
theatricals began to display itself to the observing eye, 
and the address with which he managed some scenes, 
and the eclat with which he got off, were of themselves 
sufficient to entitle him to a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, : 

“The scenes which he had been fated to know in his 
earlier days, had filled his bosom with a proper contempt 
for man ‘‘ dressed in a little brief authority ;” and this 
feeling now blazed forth with more fervour than ever, and 
led Mr. Brazenface to withdraw himself from the roof of 
the artist under whose auspices he had commenced that 
study of the fine arts, which might have enabled him to 
carve out an independent fortune wherewith to gild his. 
latter years with affluence. Quitting him, he retired to 
taste the sweets of rural life; but these had not long 
charms for him, though, having engaged himself pretty 
deeply in agricultural pursuits, it was some years before 
he returned to the metropolis, The gentleman whose 
pupil he had formerly been, had paid the debt of nature 
a few weeks before his return, which circumstance had 
the effect of deterring Mr. Buffalo from immediately pay- 
ing him a visit. He was now induced to turn his thoughts 
to the bar, and took chambers in Chandos Street. 

‘Coke and Littleton, however, had less charms for him 
than Shakspeare and Johnson, and the perusal of Acts of 
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Parliathent was nevlected for the perusal Of Acts of 
Plays. With a party of friends, who were in a situation 
siniiiar to that which he bitmeself held, he frequently per- 
formed in private, but it does not appear that his efforts 
~were uniformly crowned with success. This Mr. Bra- 
izenface modestly imputed to the aukwardhess of his 
eompanions, and the want of discrimination on the part 
iof the audience, and resolved to try what his powers 


could accomplish with other associates, and before more 
competentyudges. He accordingly wrote'te the manager 


- ofa strolling company, and,to his great joy, the tender of 


his co-operation was accepted. Upon ‘this, he joined the 
company which was then acting at the Theatre Royal, 
Peckham (it being fair-time), where it was mtended he 
shotld make his debut. It now became a subject of 
consideration, in what character he should be introduced 
to the public, and, after much deliberation, the patt of the 
first Witch in Macbeth was selected for that purpose. His 


‘mame was accordingly put m the bills, in capital letters, 


as being liis first appearance upon aity stage, and he began 
to prepare for the appalling task. Two ‘trenvendous re- 
drearsals were first to be encountered, and tn these Mr. 
Brazenface was tolerably successful. He ‘nevertheless 
Jooked forward to the moment Which would present him 
to the audience with infinite alarm. At length the hour 
¢0 much dreaded, yet so anxiously expected, came.—The 
dell rang, Mr. Brazenface blushed; it rang a second time, 
and discovered the trembling Buffalo, who had with much 
difficulty mustered strength sufficient to appear before 
the audience. Ass is usual ‘in such cases, they applauded, 
to encourage him to proceed, but this was wholly out of 
his power. He had-got to the front of the stage, and 
there he remained without the power of ‘utterance for 
three quarters of an ‘hour. The audience strove fepeat- 
edly to cheer him by their ‘plaudits, but without effect. 
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In retura, he bowed, stammered, and attempted to run — 
away; but it. was in vain that the witch attempted to 
vanish, for, overpowered by the various sensations whicla. 
in rapid succession had assailed his susceptible mind, the 
male hag fainted on the stage. Hartshorn and water was 
produced, and with some difficulty he was partially 
revived, and importuned te progeed. with the character 
which he had undertaken, This, however, he refused to 
do, pointedly declaring ‘he would first see the whole 
hoiling (meaniny all the company) to the Devil.’ After 
this he scampered off as fast as his legs could carry him, 
and, what was very remarkable, forgat te pay his score at 
the public-house where he had been entertained, 

“* Notwithstanding this failure, he was induced in the 
following year to engage in a little itinerant company, the 
manager of which, struck by bis person, had offered him. 
an cngagement, The audience, on the night of his first 
appearance, were accommodated with seats in the car- 
case of a new house, which was still in an unfinished 
state. ‘The stage was erected in the open air, at the back 
door, and was formed by several planks placed across a 
well, which had been sunk in the yard, for what purpose. 
may be easier conceived than described. ‘This place was 
chosen for the stage, on account of the elevation given to 
their apparatus, by the brick-work surrounding the well. 
The part which Mr. Brazenface took on this occasion, 
was that of Peter in the tragedy of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
in which he very judiciously introduced the song of ‘ The 
great Booby,’ An unlucky acejdent befel him while 
singing it, which it may not be improper here to mention. 
He had just got to the line 

* You are born to be hang'd, and you'll never be drown'd,’ 


when one of the planks on which he was mounted gave 
way, and our hero was at once precipitated into the well. 
All present thought he must lose his life in the’ water; but 
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Providence ordered it otherwise, and, assistance being 
promptly procured, he was presently drawn up, exclaim- 
ing as be rose, ‘ All's well that ends well.” This adven- 
ture, at first so dreadful in its aspect, proved to hima 
source of lasting felicity. Miss Ramper, the Juliet of the 
company, pitying his wet condition,. as be had no other 
clothes than those on his back, accommodated him with 
her flannel petticoat while his garments were dried, which 
she herself took frem his back and spread before the fire. 
This delicate attention on her part, raised a warm feeling 
of gratitude in his, and their ugion was, we had almost 
said, the instant, we may say the immediate consequence. 

“* He now rose so fast in general estimation, that he was 
shortly offered, by a provincial manager, not only an en- 
gagement for himself, but also an engagement for Mrs. 
Brazenface. With this offer it is unnecessary to say, Mr. 
Buffalo closed ; his wife embraced it. He, as well as-his 
partner, had now a large scope for a display of _ talent. 


‘Their respective exertions soon attracted the notice of a 


London manager, who engaged on the spot Mrs. Brazen- 
face to play under parts, and afterwards invited both to 
town, kindly taking the lady with him, and paying the 
whole of her expenses, 

* Arrived in town, with.that modesty inseparable fiom 
true genius, it was five days before Mr. Brazenface could 
summon up resolution enough to venture within a mile 
aud a half of the theatre. His diffidence was indeed so 
great, that he did not dare to make inquiries. after his 
wife ; and once, when he happened to meet.-her going to 
rehearsal with the manager in a hackney-coach, ne 
wanted courage to accost her, so great was his trepidation 
and sensibility when about to, pent before a London 
audience, 

“ Atlength he aaa On, aleente Migtibnatan: and 
aieaeed for the first time as far as Covent Garden Mar- 
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ket. Here he caught a glimpse of the theatre, and the 
effect it had on his feelings was so great, that he was 
obliged to go home immediately. Mr. B. has since de- 
clared, ‘The cholic’s a fool to what he expérienced at 
that moment.’ . 

“The next day he made a new attempt; but, as he 
drew near, he felt his courage fast ‘ oozing away from the 
palms of his hands,’ and he would have sunk to the 
ground had he not been supported by a friend who ac- 
companied him. At the door of the theatre he beheld 
several actors, and this increased his alarm to such a 
degree, that he instantly attempted to run away. They 
guessed his feelings and surrounded him. Whichever 
path he took he met some of them, and, starting from 
these, he immediately encountered others, till, bounding 
from ope to another, he at length bounded into the 
theatre, hunted as it were like a mad bull into a slaughter- 
house. 

“‘ He was introduced to the stage-manager ; and, after the 
usual salutations, permitted to retire: but his feelings were 
so much agitated by this scene, that, when he got to the 
door, he felt his legs fail htm. A coach was sent for; but 
the stand being quite clear, the swooning Mr. Brazenface 
was conveyed to his home in a calf-cart. 

“The part of the second Sentinel in Hamlet was that 
chosen for the Metropolitan debut of our hero. He felt 
all the difficulty of sustaining that arduous character, after 
actors so eminent in the profession as Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Sparks, and Mr. Appleby, and, in fear and hope, applied 
himself to the study of his part with unremitting atten- 
tion and zeal equal to his apprehension. 

“The dreaded hour at length arrived. His fears almost 
overpowered him, and rendered all advantages of little 
avail. He could scarcely be prevailed upon to quit the 
VOL. XLT. 2M 
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side-scenes ‘towhich he clung. Twice. he fell on his 
knees, and implored permission to go home, but all in vain. 
It was found necessary to push him on the stage with a 
birch-broom. When, at last, he appeared before the au- 
dience, his knees tottered, his sight failed, and he stood 
breathlesg,‘and trembling, without power to move or 
speak, Encouraged to proceed by the applause of his 
friends, and the good-natured part of the audience, who 
thought he was simulating terror for the Ghost, he at- 
tempted to repeat what was set down for him. He was, 
however, inaudible, till he came to his last speech— 


¢ For this relief, much thanks.—Good night.’ 


Here all his energies burst forth, and the thunder of ap- 
probation which followed was decisive of success. 

“From that period Mr. Brazenface has continued a favo~ 
rite on the London boards. His Servant, in the comedy 
of ‘John Bull;” his Thomas, in ‘The Rivals;’ and his 
Tressel, in ‘ Richard the Third ;’ are specimens of histrionic 
talent, which have seldom been equalled: but the cha- 
racter in which he has been most successful is the ser- 
vant in Sylvester Daggerwood; here he has full scope for 
his powers, and he is inimitable. He is himself of opi- 
nion, there is only one other part in which he is equally 
great, that of Dubby in * The Review.” 

This, Mr. Editor, will, I trust, serve you for'a pattern. 
Occasionally make your hero very witty, and it will be 
as well to hoist in a venerable jest or two as original ‘wit- 
ticisms. Attend to these hints, and your work will soon 
rival “ The Monthly Humbug,” the most theatrical work 
in town now; that honest work, called the Dramatic Cen- 
sor, is no more, OE OATS | , 


I am, 
Su, 


Yours,&c; 
THEATRICUS. 














THE MOON. 





( To be continued Monthly. ) 


TO MYRA. 


1. 


Sua t fate then bid us part for ever? 
Say, Myra, love then shall it be? 
Shall stern‘ relentless fortune sever 
The link that binds me still to thee? 


2. 
Though doom’d from Myra’s charms to wander, 
To her I love to bid adieu ; 
The kindred heart will ne’er surrender— 
Still it will turn to think on you, 


3, 
For weak would be our choice election, 
And weaker still our faith would prove, 
If time could blot out recollection, 
Or change of scene cause change af love, 


4, 
When from ny Myra’s form I parted, 
When from her beauties I withdrew, 
What caue’d the dewy tear that started, 
Say, gentle love, was it not yau ? 
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5. 


Yes, twas that pure ethereal ray, 

That essence of diviner fire, . 

That clears our path, makes bright our way, 
And leads us on to soft desire. 


6. 


Tis true men fickle are—we know, 
Our love is like an April shower, 

Like storms at sea, now bigh, now low, 
Or like the summer's faded flower. 


7. 


For every fair one has the art 

With new shafts Cupid to supply; 
Though bent his bow at Julia’s heart, 
We gain fresh love from Silvia’s eye, 


Such transcient joys are not for me; 
Ah! no, my Myra, I'd ne’er range, 
But traverse India’s shores with thee, 
Nor ever deign, or wish to change, 


MAGRATH AND O'CONNELL, 


A Parody on Evelyn's Bower. 


On weep for the day, 
When to wound and to slay, 


Magrath and O’Connell to Windmill-field came; , ~ 


The sun check'd his heat, 
Lest his warmth theirs should meet, 
And united enwrap the whole world in-a flame, 
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The sun came next morn. 
The sky toadorn, 
And spruce as a carrot fresh scrap’d look’d again; 
But pale as ev’ning star, 
Look'd O'Connell and Magrath, 
Though not quite so bright, as they skulk’do’er the plain, 


The brown dust lay 
On the done pathway ; 
Where the mob with the lawyers pass’d over the mead, 
And many an old shoe, 
Lost by the motley crew, 
Mark’d the spot where ’twas thought one or t’ other must 
bleed. 


The wind the next night 
Blew these out of sight, 
And sent them all packing, the Devil knows where ; 
But these lawyers ne’er will find 
The means tg raise the wind, 
Which alone can console fools like those expos’d there. 
Tuomas Lirtte. 





IMPROMPTU, 
On the Capture of the Arcus, 


Anraus might boast his hundred eyes, 
And eke his frame so stout ; 

But Maeves made him soon his prize! 
Which kept the best look out ? 





Ona long-winded Poet. 


Vitrorta’s field. becomes, by his reciting, 
Longer in telling than it was in fighting. 
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To Messrs. O'Connell and Magrath on their late Escape 
from a Duel (a pitched Duel), which they had walked 
out to fight accompanied by an immense Concourse of 
Spectators, 


Lrearnep Sirs, I assure you, I should have been griev’d 
Had either a wound in this bus’ness receiv'd ; 

My heart would have broke, had you both gone to pot, 
As I know you are neither worth powder and shot, 


COLD COMFORT. 





Aw Englishman once from fair England had gone 

In Scotland to travel a-foot and alone. 

Five weeks on Scotch ground to the North he had pass’d, 

And all the five weeks had the rain fallen fast ; 

And still it was falling yet faster and faster 

(‘To such a pedestrian no trifling disaster), 

His patience exhausted—cold—weary—distress’d, 

He met an old herd, whom he gruffly addresg’d, 

** Does no kind of weather in Scotland appear 

But this? Have you rain everlastingly here?” 

“Rain!” answered the man ag he pass’d him, “Ono! 

We sometimes have hail, Sir, and sometimes have snow.” 
Tam GLEN, 





HTERETOFORE and HEREAFTER. 


Anlrish Advertisement, 


I po hereby eaution the Public against crediting my Wife 
BRIDGET HUGGLES, otherwise COLLINS, on my 
account, as I will not pay any Debt or Debts she may 
hereafter contract, having heretofore acted imprudently, 
Dated this 2ist Day of July, 1813, 


eT ae 








— 
ian. ol 
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REVIEW OF NEW 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


eV me tll Ne RRS 


—o— 


SONGS, chiefly in the rural Language of Scotland, by 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 8vo0.83 pp. Sherwood, Patere 
noster Row. 





WHATEVER complaints posterity may have to make 
against this age of their fathers, a dearth of versifiers will 
acarcely be one. We have them in all forms, from the 
reveller in “ black lettere, and yellowe manuscriptes,” to 
the trim spruceness of the Sonneteer; and many hundreds 
of humble and industrious labourers are yearly employing 
their disposeable faculties on an occupation which was 
once idly thought to belong exclusively to the accom- 
plished and intelligent. Fastidious spirits. may object to 
this change; but there are few things without their com- 
pensations: if poetry is now less pure, it is more plenti- 
ful; if those times are passed and those sources inter- 
cepted which once indulged us with the true Vin de 
Bourdeaux, it is some comfort that the-deprival has en- 
couraged our young manufacture, has given us the means 
of “pleasant drowsiness” at home, and afforded employ- 
ment toa multitude who threatened to hang like a burden 
on.society. Here we must consult our patience, abjure: 
epicurism, and try the effect of habit, to make palatable 
that which must be swallowed. But'we are far from 
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taking it for granted that the compounders of this harsh 
substitute are confined to the more unnoted ranks of 
society, or tliat a peer of the realm may not be’guilty of 
as heinous a course of dulness as his ploughman, Perhaps 
the chances lie more strongly on the opposite side; and 
the higher we rise in the atmosphere of hereditary 
honours, the more steady is the process of congelation. 
The work, of which we give a sketch in the present arti- 
cle, is considerably in point, and the poetry of Lord 
George Grenville and Mr. Allan Cunningham is as differ- 
ent as their fortunes. We wish to attract public atten- 
tion to the “ Rural Songs” of this author, from the plea- 
sure which we have already derived from their perusal. 
Like his illustrious countryman, Burns, his history has no 
rooin for descriptions of early indulgence ; what he has 
here produced has come from the impulse of a mind with 
other objects to pursue than the graceful luxuries of lite- 
rature, and, like Burus, he is to stand or fall on the merits 
of what nature may have furnished to poetry. We are 
not about to d€fine our expectations from such a candi- 
date, but we should not be surprised to find in his works 
a force, and richness, and unchastised vigour, that would 
be a large recompence for the nicer skill of his art. We 
are less anxious, in the appearance of such a man, to find 
poetry, than the materials of a poet. We will not say 
what those materials are. It requires a poet to tell them ; 
but the costliness, the rareness, and the difficulty of the 
compound that form this being of energy may be among 
the wonders of our nature, To be at once daring and 
delicate, full of force and full of feeling, to unite brilliant 
and swift invention with slow and patient judgment, to 
conceive the image as if with the suddenness of instinct, , 
and then place it before us; like the Cnidian Venus, lovely, 
and bright, and pure, sustained by the time, the thought, 
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the “thousand touches” that made it for the world’s 
homage; these are the achievétients of n6 cothmon in- 
telligence, and its petites bey Held iti hétiour neither 
narrow nor fleeting. 


Among thie peetiliaritied of ii § Work i is its being dedi- 
cated to Mr, Harry Phillips, the auctioneer, jn Bond 


~~ oe 


on the Burdett. riots, and whom we regret not to have 
seen sharing the prison of the libeller on that glorious 
display of republican honour. However; the dedication 
is unstained with the politics.of the energeti¢ auctioneer, 
and the poet has not plunged into rebellion eveh for the 
temptations. of patrohdge: We yet wish Mr. Cunning- 
ham to extinguish ‘his preface, bectise it is a8€less, be- 
cause it shows that H@ ¢ant Write Bait prose, and because 
it betrays either the pen of his patron, or a diligence of 
imitation somewhat displeasing to those who. have not 
been accustomed té the dialéct of thisofriend of the people. 
If the commencing pages were meant for A parody. they 
would be perfect; for trothivig ¢dti We" éh68€r specimen of 
that lutulent eloquenté’ which Aas ‘its’ iit dat employ 
on the perfectidtis’ af” a 'Chinesé Sass; or a Spa Commode ; 
but we are afraid this suppdsition is too much for the 
courage of .a young Scotch author, and entréat Mr. Cun- 
ningham to efface every thing that bears theetiame or the 
spirit of his high-souted patron, Wwe give tht first song 
that meets us in the' ome Y eet d eden 
My Love has Haat fe ts 
‘My love Had sidteki hier sata? yagrroie was 
He WitehcTOdks O°? hay atehealDRoae yp Ph" He? 
Pure’and fresh coloar'd’ate her hed oh 
Like crimson Of.a creamy F0S8C,5. joss breve See 
Her neck, o'er which her tresses hing, 
Is snow beneath a rayen's wing. 
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My love is rosie on the lip, 
And dear I long to kiss the rose ; 


- A lilie spotless as her breast 


Rose never gemm'd with morning dews; 
Ne’er saint in adoration more 


~ Of pureness lov'd than I adore. 


# > * * *, ® 


4. 


O Evening, gray-lock’d and demure, 
When bashful lovers come to wooe, 

O'er primrese bank and scented grove, 
Thou shak’st thy tresses bright with dew; 

Say, didst thou dew ere flower or tree, 

More lovely or more sweet than she 2 


5. 
Bear witness, O thou lover star, 
New woke on Criffel’s comely hill, 
That light’st the lover on his path, 
To meet his maid in green-wood still ; 
_ Thy silver light did never shine. 


| On love more pure, more fond than mine, ‘ 


6. 


. Bright on the lark’s breast glanc’d the dew, ° 
Beside us nestling on the lea; 


_ She call'd her mate from golden cloud, 


To warble by my love and me; 
Nor from her gorlines * did she move, 
For well ‘she saw our looks were love, — 


This shows sufficient, skill in versification, a not inele- 
gant selection of language, and a turn’of thought capable 
of higher purposes than a love-song.. The last couplet in 
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the closing stanza contains an image of perfect beauty, 
The next which strikes us is in a more ambitious strain. 


The Lad who courled Me. 
len : 
Came ye down Clouden’s hazel banks, 


Or through the haughs of haunted Dee; 


Cross’d ye the fairy loops of Orr, © 
Saw ye the lad who courted me? 
An eagle plume wav'd o'er his crown, 

A broad-sword dangled at his knee ; 
I'd farm’d ye Nithsdale’s fairest holm, 
Ye'd seen the lad who courted me, 


2. 


He sounded by my father’s gates, 
With squadrons marshal'd fair to see ; 
On banners selvadg’d round with gold, 
The thistle flaunted bonnilie ; 

Bright belted plaids, and tartan kilts, 
And garter knots below ihe knee, 
All mov'd unto my love’s command, . 
The blythe lad who courted me. 

3, 


The sun had clomb the eastern hill, 
Above the Highland chivalrie, 


When mov'd the land with sudden flame 

Of burnish’d broad-swords, bright to see, 
Far gaz'd the maids from mountain tops, 

O’er sounding stream, and tow’r, and tree ; 


And old men from the valley spaed, 


He'd bring home sound of victorie. . 


4, 
A golden bonnet wore my love, 


And shook a broad rank-sweeping brand ; 
_ Bright beam'd his forehead raven leck'd, 
His dark eye shone for high command : 
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»' Aend low he stoop'd his eagle crest, : 

_, 4nd wanton love langh'd in bis ¢’¢; 

«‘ Come kiss, and go me, sweet lass,” 
Quoth the bonnie lad who courted me. 

5. 

May yon green broom ne'er bloom gain, 
Gaur’d me go kilted to the kniee 5 B10 

May that blythe bird ne'er build a nest; ° 


That sung to see the hawk with me. 
Some ladies wooe for snoods of gold, 


And diamond tokens, rare to see ; ; 
But, I've.a pledge of living love, 
' From the dear lad who'courted me. 


The poetry is superior to the moral. On this subject 
the author has much to amend. Some of his songs in- 
dulge in pictures, which, as they have no imaginable con- 
nexion with poetic excellence, he must be taught to avoid 
as fatal to his fayour with those whose fayour,is alone 
worth his soliciting, ‘Fo.make licentious verse popu- 
lar it must be polished in noslight degree, but, the licence 
of Mr. Cunningham is, fortunately for himself, of an 
order that puts popularity out of the question. He does 
badly what no honest man would wish to do well; and 
while Lewis and Little are to be found, no profligate will 
waste his half-crown on the village grossnesses Of a raw 
Caledonian. He must purify his book. | 

The sentiment of the following lines is as old as the 
birth of poetry, bat it is too natural not to be, often en- 


dured; its transfusion into verse Is ; here accamplished i in 
an elegant and tasteful spirit. 


Jeanie. 
1, 


Waren my. fair Jean: yon ruddy rose, bury 
Disclosing on its fragranttree, 
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Its golden lips [ would unsgal, 
Transform'd into @ little bee ; 


"Phere murmuring blythe in balmy roem, 
i'd richly feast midst honey bloom. 


2. 
Or were I but yon little bird, 
_ Sweet chanting on the scented thorn, 
I'd warble round her window fair, 
And wake her at the smile‘of’thorn ‘ 
Then flutter o'er her bosom bare, | 
And perch amid her raven hair. 


3. 
Or coyld I be the sun’s first beam, 
Now breaking o'er the upland fell, 
A ray I'd through her casement pour, 
And on her snowy bosom dwell ; 
Her rosie lips and forehead kiss, 
And wake her with my warming bliss. 


A few of these songs are in the language which Scotch- 
men will probably persist to the end of time in conceiving 
to be genuine English, but the mass are in unequivocal 
Scotch, with an apology for their dialect as indulging the 
local partialities of the authog. But it is the business of 
an author to consult other objects. “‘ Wemust havesome 
talk with this Thebay.” | In England we are resolute in not 
understanding broad Scotch; if he writes for himself, or for 
the blacksmiths and guagers of his native village, let him 
wanton in his cacology, if such is his taste, butihe must abr 
jure it from the moment that he begins to write for Exnghisiir 
men. Yet this éager relapse into the nakedness: of their 
original tongue. is.too general among Scotch versifiera to be 
without its reasons among an ingenious-people, not pecur 
larly famed: for jiabits: of lingering even in. that countsy 
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which they are thus prompt to recall. In fact, it gives them 
the range of two languages for ourone. Whenthe rhyme 
will not come in English, “ though they docallfor it,” they 
have but to summon their familiars in Seotch, and where 
that ancient language repels them by its barrenness, our fer- 
tility is still open. ‘That “ marriage of immortal verse,” 
which among us is embarrassed by so many intractable sta- 
tutes, becomes the simplest of all operations by a transit 
along the northern rgad; and criticism, with all its vigilance 
of guardianship, is thrown out at the first stage. A Jew 
butcher in Whitechapel knows the benefit of a double 
resource as fully as a Scotch author. He acknowledges 
a Sabbath, and is sturdy in the superior “ onction” of his 
own, but he does not encumber his profits with the stiff- 
ness of its antiquity. He dismembers and draws blood 
industriously on the Saturday, because it is a week-day 
by our reckoning; on the Sunday he dismembers and 
draws blood with equal industry, because it is a week-day 
by his own. The advantage of the principle is beyond a 
contest, and, where Milton might have taken refuge in his 
piety, and Pope thrown down his plume in despair, Mr. 
Cunningham and his compatriots may smile at difficulty, 
and mangle the word into indubitable Celtic. This con- 
trivance has not been thrown away in the volume before 
us. Mouth is ‘mov,’ kind ‘kin,’ more ‘mair, wind ‘ win,’ 
lark ‘laverock,’ with a long et cetra, just as length or 
shortness may wedge them in more conveniently. The 
very existence of the word ‘laverock’ even looks like a 
providential interposition in favour of a bard that must 
find a rhyme to “ Bonnaivrock?” (Song 13.) Here, where 
a “¢ great guiph seemed to lie between” him and fruition, 
the simple ejection of his English ballast for the moment, 
carries him across on “ wings of wind.” . But when has 
this been done by the prose writers of hig couiitry ?'tNever 
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since they began to learn English. They did not want 
what was only urged by the necessities of rhyme. The 
Poem with which we shall close these extracts, may con- 
vince our readers that so much dexterity is not absolutely 
required in the cage of the author, and that he has the 
power of constructing works unindebted for their ease or 
their elegance to the “ vulgar tongue’ of Caledonia. We 
mark the lines. which appear to us of peculiar merit. 


' The Turkish Maid. 
1. 

Tue sinking sun's celestial red, 
Yet trembled ‘on the meuntain’s head ; 
Refresh’d in dew, the lover star 
Rejoic'd in western skies afar, 
The moon o'er eastern mountain proud, 
Brighten'd, but broke not through the cloud ; 
While Christian bondsmen, doom'd to pain, 
Of freedom dream'd ‘neath Paynim’s chain, 


2. 


Hark ! ‘tis the Sultan's secret door, 
And list that footfall on the floor ; © 
And mark a maid, whose raiments’ fold 
Is bright with gems, and stiff with gold : 
She waves her hand, meanwhile her breath 
Holds stedfast as the tongue of death ; 
And her blue eyes divinely glow, 
Twin stars woke in that heav'n her brow, 
3 
Back wards her, raven curls she throws, 
O'erx shoulders white as sifted snows ; 
When rising through the ev'ning’s gloom, 
Peers knight with Scotland's plaid and plume, 
The silv er-bearded thistle shows, 
Companjon’d: by the lovely yose; . 
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which they are thus prompt to recall. In fact, it gives them 
the range of two languages for ourone. ‘Whetithe rhyme 
will not come in English, “ though they docalffor it,” they 
have but to summon their familiars in Seotch, and where 
that ancient language repels them by its barrenness, our fer- 
tility is still open. That “ marriage of immortal verse,” 
which among us is embarrassed by so many intractable sta- 
tutes, becomes the simplest of all operations by a transit 
along the northern rgad; and criticism, with all its vigilance 
of guardianship, is thrown out at the first stage. A Jew 
butcher in Whitechapel knows the benefit of a double 
resource as fully as a Scotch author. He acknowledges 
a Sabbath, and is sturdy in the superior “ onction” of his 
own, but he does not encumber his profits with the stiff- 
ness of its antiquity. He dismembers and draws blood 
industriously on the Saturday, because it is a week-day 
by our reckoning; on the Sunday he dismembers and 
draws blood with equal industry, because it is a week-day 
by his own. The advantage of the principle is beyond a 
contest, and, where Milton might have taken refuge in his 
piety, and Pope thrown down his plume in despair, Mr. 
Cunningham and his compatriots may smile at difficulty, 
and mangle the word into indubitable Celtic. This con- 
trivance has not been thrown away in the volume before 
us. Mouth is ‘mov,’ kind ‘kin,’ more ‘mair, wind ‘ win,’ 
lark ‘laverock,’ with a long et cetra, just as length‘or 
shortness may wedge them in more conveniently. The 
very existence of the word ‘laverock’ even looks like a 
providential interposition in favour of a bard that must 
find a rhyme to “ Bonnaivrock?” (Song 13.) Here, where 
a ‘* great gulph seemed to lie between” him and‘fruition, 
the simple ejection of his English ballast for the moment, 
carries him across on “ wings of wind.” . But when has 
this been done by the prose writers of his country ?tNever 
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since they began to learn English. They did not want 
what was only urged by the necessities of rhyme. The 
Poem with which we shall close these extracts, may con- 
vince our readers that so much dexterity is not absolutely 
required in the case of the author, and that he has the 
power of constructing works unindebted for their ease or 
their elegance to the “ vulgar tongue’ of Caledonia. We 
mark the lines. which appear to us of:peculiar merit. 
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‘ The Turkish Maid. 
1; 
Tue sinking sun's celestial red,, 
Yet trembled on the meuntain’s head ; 
Refresh'd in dew, the lover star 


Rejoic'd in western skies afar. 

The moon o'er eastern movntain proud, 
Brighten’ d, but broke not through the cloud ; 
While Christian bondsmen, doom'd to pain, 
Of freedom dream'd ‘neath Paynim’s chain, 


2. 


Hark ! "tis the Sultan's secret door, — 

And list that footfall on the floor ; 

And mark a maid, whose raiments’ fold 

Is bright with gems, and stiff. with gold : 

She waves her hand, meanwhile her breath 

Holds stedfast as the tongue of death; ~ 

And her blue eyes divinely glow, 

Twin stars woke in that heav'n her brow, 
2 . 

Back wards herr raven curls she throws, 

O'ex shoulders white as sifted snows ; | 

When rising through the ev'ning's gloom, 

Peers knight with Scotland's plaid and plume, 

The silver-bearded thistle shows, 


Companjon’dby the lovely rose; - 
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This is genuine poetry. But what is-to be done with 
the Poet? Is he to be abandoned to the'slow, profitless, 
and depressing tre‘fic that @ young and unfriended man 
must carry on with the extortioners of the trade, or is hie 
to be sought after and encouraged ‘by the protection of 
those whose praise’is fame? It reste with those who can 
afford to give thousands for an Editio Princeps to inquire 
whether some part of their literary ardour might not be 
well expended here. A multitude’ of ‘wealthy sentimen- 
talists are not yet weary of lamenting the neglect of 
Burns: here is a. man probably’not his inferior in talent, 
and certainly his superior inmoral respectability. The 
tomb of Kirke White has been encumbered with panhegy- 
rics and regrets; here we have living genius, Are ‘we to 
wait till it has sunk into the grave, to discover that it was 
worth keeping in the world ? 


2_— 


Tur RIVAL ROSES, or Wars of York and Lancaster; @ 
metrical Tale, 2 vols. 8ve. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 


THESE innocent volumes are, we observe from one of 
the notes, the production of a female pen. If-not highly 
poetical, they are at least entitled to the praise of flowing 
from an enthusiastic mind, the tone of whichis in perfect 
unison with virtue, Indeed our fair ‘author, whom we 
suppose to be young from the gay ‘lines, in: which her 
fancy decks every vision of life, appears to be little gifted 
with selfish lore, or tinged with the baser passions which 
the world denominstes usefu]. Suspicion, mistrust, de- 
VOL, XIII. 20 
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ceit, folly, and a long et cetera of darker vices, seem to 

form no part of her catalogue in humamatiairs and human. 
beings, Every writer she has perused is admirable; 
every promiser she has met with, a liberal patron; the. 
earth is Elysium; and, except the oppressors and unhape: 
piness ip her, Rival Roses, all the rest is purity, and truth, 
and ease, aud j joy- 

We. caunot but lament that a creature of this sex ; of 
this fair amiability of mind; of this sensitive nature; and of 
these fond. and fanciful imaginings, should have ventured 
on that stormy sea, the voyage on which is so likely to 
fill her bosom with griefs, and bury her hopes in disap- 
pointment. III is the delicate female calculated to with- 
stand all the rude shocks which assail an author; ill can 
the soul of sensibility surmount the sad rebuffs which 
await, in the literary career, those who commence it with 
expectations so sanguine and unreal as evidently possess 
the writer of this metrical tale. But while we state this, 
and point her view to evilS ‘which she as yet dreams not 
of, far be it from us to add one pang to the miseries 
which our knowledge of mankind, and our experience of 
the tempestuous ocean on which she has ventured to em- 
bark, force us to anticipate as her inevitable lot. She 
will have enough to suffer,- without experiencing the 
severity of criticism from us, Yet neither must it be 
supposed, that the praise we have to bestow upon this 
work is the fruitef feeling and compassion alone. Our 
judgment sanctions what our pity dictates.” The Rival 
Roses isa prettily versified narrative of a most interesting 
part of our English history, It displays greater under- 
standing and more taste than is usually met with in the 
productions of those who have set out in pursuit of the 
model of the Scotch Laureat. Without labouring at 
fimised images of grandeur, woe,-or revelry; without 
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attempting that high polish wlich‘often idjiirés national 
beauty; the tale is simply pleasing from beginning to 
end. ‘To the historical facts, which are sufficient to sus- 
tain the main story, there are added several collateral and 
prominetit romantic’ fictions, well ‘suited. tosthe: era” of 
the poem, and in perfect accordance with ‘the gamer of 
those feudal times, when every Baron was ai pétty:tyrantt 
and the dearest blood of Britain | was:spilled: in» all: the 
wretched turmoils of intestine war. From sucha pros 
duction it is not easy to select an example owithout gomg 
more at length into its merits:than. our liméts: allow p the 
following, however, may serve as a specimen of the verse, 
and of the manner in which the work is executed, We 
select it at random from the’beginning of the third Canto, 



























EXTRACT. 


How siglis' the Muse to'tane the lay, / A HT 


Fair Albion's woes tosing, 
\ The strings their saddén"d homage pay, 
| And mournful music fling. 
Ye guardian Genii of the land, ~ 
Ah! whither were ye flown, 


“diet get 


When woe encompass'd Britain's throne, 
And hover'd on her strand. 


g er Then Anarchy, with poweF tiialign}?'y oe vat A 
i Burst éach'social noté in twain ; °°" oe ove 
Brought tolight'each-datk design, °° jie 


Andi bade discordant fary reigm)'s)// oe )eaiqns 
The hand that once in friendly graspgovn: oo ©) ge inst 
Was wunt.a brother's hand toclaspyie yi © ovqe Dov 
Against that brother's:life was rais'deg 2 yor ue ul) god 
And eyes with deadly fury blaz’dy)) to0)0.) 2 25 soig 
That once; with fond sffection’s gleam,, ..., 5 wn) 
On kindred dear were wont to, bedW.o.: sy ioedo Lines 
The winds: that muratur’d,o'er the plaia,, a1 : & ; ying 
With dying, gtoans were fraug ht. OY ed} yd aw 
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_ When stilly night asgum’d her reign, 
By fearful, horrors. wrought : 
For cultur'd field, and dreary heath, 
Were scenes alike of blood and death. 


We remark a most respectable list of subscribers “pre. 
fixed to this juvenile attempt, which is dedicated to the 
Duchess of Rutland; and we trust ‘the author will not 
only experience the utmost kindness from ‘those who 
thus appear as her immediate and avowed patrons, but 
meet with the encouragement her moral excellences de- 


serve from the public generally. 


—p—— 


THEATRES—or rather Theatre Lyceum. ad 


r 
: 


| ee 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 
Horace. 


Ax this genfle place of summer amusement, two new pieces © 
bave been presented; the first entitled «Sharp and Flat,” put 
meriting only the latter epithet; and the second christened, ad ° 
captandum, ‘‘ Waltz.” Of the former it wanld’be injurious and un- 
feeling to say much. There is enough of living folly to animad- 
vert upon ; why should we disturb the ashes of the dead ? We 
beg the author's pardon. We went .on the first night, saw the 
piece die a violent death, ahd really did ot Know it had revived. 
Certes, on that occasion it showed no signé’of a life to come—we 
could observe no. vivifying prineiple—no quénchless' spark of 
genius ; and natorally imagined, that’ when’ the Caput Mortuum 
was by the voice of the atidicticé ‘vesioréd to that pristine state 
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whence the breath of the author, a Mr. Lawler, we are told, 
puffed it into an useless and unprofitable activity. 

Yet existing as this impotent and contemptible bantling is, 
shall we waste upon such trash a single word of serious criticism ? 
Common:sense forbids it; and we are.convinced our readers .will 
not expect it from us. To anatomise grubs, or dissect spiders, - 
may.be of some service to mankind—may be of utility—and er- 
guisitely entertaining: but to scrutinise the impalpable nerves ; 
to speculate upon the minute fibres of reason ; to search after the 
invisible particles of wit in such a thing as this, can by no possi- 
bility bring us to a result either instructive or amusing. We will 
not devote to it a particle of brains, but ‘content ‘ourselves with 
extracts from the remarks of an able Contemporary Critic, 
who.has scalped this Doltish pie, of Stupidity with Indiana 
dexterity, 

‘| A new farce, by the ominous title of ‘ Sharp and Flat,’ was 
preserited last night. By whose sagacity such a production was 
laboured intd existence; or by whose -unsuspecting® innocence it 
was permitted to lisp upon the boards of a regular theatre, isa 
question to be settled by other authorities ; but so far as the au- 
dience were concerned, pothing could be more exciting than the 
whole performance. Of course there are different sources and 
species of excitement: perhaps ‘the strongest of all is that pro- 
duced by unconscious and unremitted absurdity ; and of that the 
farce. of ‘ Sharp and Flat’ indulged the audience with an une — 
equalled share. The plot is chiefly remarkable for its invention. 
An old man _ has a daughter who likes a captain, and ih spite of 
paternal remonstrances, and the attractive solicitations of an idiot, 
her cousin, elopes with the object of her choice. ‘The novelty of | | 
this is. apparent ; and the author, whatever his modesty may be, 1 
has aright to plume himself on the merit of indisputable origi- , 

nality : but the old gentleman, who might have been. ridiculous — | 
as a politician, a virtuoso, or, by the help of theauthor, asembodied _ 
foolery in any character, is not/left to the common expedients of — 
farce; he turns out upon us as an, astrologer, a character, which, 


as it, furnished, many a geod joke about 300 years ago, | has at bs 
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least the force of precedent for furnishing its’ merriment still 
His wit, his widom, 4nd his loyalty; are of the most. exquisite 
order; and, if with the additional interest’of green spectacles and 
solid swearing, he is not a favourite with the audience, »we can 
only Jament the hard price that ‘is to be paid for favouritism.” } 

After further remarks of irresistible sarcastic commendation; our 
Original proceeds to bepraise <* the multitade*of graceful oaths, 
which, obviously as they formed the most captivating and polished 
part of the dialogue, might stilthave been thought by vulgar ears to 
touch on blasphemy ; nor the ingenious double-entendres; which yet 
might be severely. construed intocommon indecency. Weregret that 
these must be passed over with so slight’ a memorial now, because 
we strongly fear, from the Gothic spixitalisplayed by the anditory 
for some time before the fall of the curtain, that we shall:never 
have another opportunity of loading them with the panegyric 
which they and their author deserve.. We say it»with« kind of 
shame, that, notwithstanding all its excellencies,'a clamour, pro- 
ceeding of course from envy and malice, impeded its full hearing, 
and the piece closed under circumstances, which might alarm.dhe 
friends of ‘so much originality. The truth mst, bowever, be 
told, and we must acknowledge that the farce of Sharp. and flat 
appeared to us to have been sentenced)beyond.redemption.””) 

So did it to every person in the thedtre: but, the elasticity of the 
modern drama is astonishing ; and we are credibly informed; by the 
bills, that it is received with unbounded applause by overflowing 
houses. ) lune 


Of the other novelty, or rather resuscitation. of ancient produce, 
for which we are indebted to the scissars of Mr. Arnold, it is 
equally unnecessary for us to toil through a critical examination 
of its claims to approbation. Like ‘‘ Sharp and Flat” it exists, but 
it will not offend long; and, in pity to its approaching fate, we 
abstain from that visitation which it might otherwise haye re- 
ceived, We are the rather induced to this, as our article on 
Comparative Criticism will furnish the public. with a pretty aes 
curate idea of the nature of this reproduction. 
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We feel no inclination, iowever, to:favour these compost med-. 
leys. They are not good:in:.themselyes, and seem to us to be 
enly calculated to serve.a theatrical purveyor inthe way of trade, 
by supplying him with ready-made commodities, which, like a 
Jew broker, he clips and carves and alters into a modern sale- 
able shape, and vends——thus excluding. living talents from the 
market; and affording no means for the employment even of 
stich drudges as are permitted to labour for our theatrical mono- 
polies:: _The following are 


DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 


Mr. Formal, alias Don Diego, » Mr. Lovecrove. 
Gerard, ~- - - - Mr, Purcirres. 
Nat Paris, - - - + Mr. Liston. 
Mrs. Caution, ~<- - - Mrs. Sparks. 
Hypolita, - - - Miss Kerry. 
Prue, - - - - Mrs. Listrowr. 


** We hesitate,”’ says the writer whom we have already cited, 
“tocall this new, as it was avyewedly constructed on a Comedy of 
Wycherley’s; and old, the novel and non-descript merits of the 
songs will not permit it tobe. The little of plot that we could 
make up from this shattered production seemed to intimate, that 
a young lady (Miss Kelly), casually meeting the friend (Philipps) 
of a cousin, to whom she was promised by her father, fell in love. 
with the friend, covered his attentions under the pretext of his 
being a dancing-inaster, and finally eloped with him, eluding the 
vigilance of her family, and turning ber booby relative into ridi- 
cole. This plot was as common among the comedies of the 
blurred and profligate age that began with the Restoration, as the 
adventures of a harlot, and the rioting of a boasting soldier, were 
in the plays of Terence ; and, however we may dispute the taste 
which has contributed to call the feculent mortality of a work of 
Wycherley’s from the grave, we cannot object to the use that is 
made of this unsightly remnant of ancient debauchery, We 
were not assailed last night by any of the more palpable gross- 
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nesses which Wycherley, and: multitudes who:have his wicked. 
ness without his wit, mistake for the legitimate delight of the’ 
public. The original characters are left, but they are deprived of 
the power of serious mischief. If this has made them insipid, it 
has, at least, made them innoxioas; and if the audience were 
seldom excited into strong interest, their interest had: no share in 
what, at a quieter hour, they might not unjustly feel their shame. 
This is, perhaps, the chief merit of tle arranger of the * Waltz.’ 
He has completed, without much cause for disgust, that which 
might have soiled less cautious hands; and, if his object was to 
preserve the semblance of an ancient play, he has anatomised his 
subject not without skill; strung together the disjointed members 
with the dexterity of practice; and, though the skeleton hangs 
before the eye utterly lifeless, and only exciting our wonder that 
its bare aud gaping deformity should ever have sustained the vi- 
gorous lineaments and graceful proportions of life, yet the artist 
is not the less entitled to his praise. The tide of the play, which 
might imply much, means nothing. Satire, which might be na- 
turally, justly, and popularly expended on this foreign folly, was 
silent ; and the plain name of Wycherley's play, ‘ The Dancing- 
Master,’ would have answered all the requisites of the piece. 
The heroine dances a Waltz, but for no apparent purpose of 
showing it, either in its attraction, or its absurdity, The simple 
design appears to have been to crowd this unhappy changeling 
with every material of popularity that could be crowded into it ; 
and the Spanish dances were only another of those uncalled-for 
aad laborious devices to bribe applause.” 
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